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7, your writing for publication is giving you trouble, I suggest that you 
follow the international trail to Stillwater, Oklahoma. The old gag about 
the famous mouse trap—from Emerson, yes—which brought the whole world 
to its maker living in the woods—it’s too shop-worn to use, but that’s the 
idea. Today writers in thirty-nine of the United States and in a dozen 
foreign countries look to the little white house on the edge of the prairie for 
literary guidance. 

I haven't had time to secure permission to use the names of the members 
of our global school—some of the service boys up front don't want their 
buddies to know they are writing them up—but this will give you an idea: 


Several of our writers are scattered over Canada, a seasoned pro in 
Mexico buys plots from me, Miss JB in Guayaquil, Ecuador, and JO in Brazil 
are with our help preparing some colorful literary dishes, a lieutenant and 
a young native Brahmin in India are being directed in journalistic study, a 
lieutenant in our flying forces in Africa is now revising a story in which the 
editors of the Satevepost have shown an interest, there is a corporal in 
Belgium and a writing private in Germany, and then out in the Pacific a 
USNR in the Marianas dreams, fights, and writes, a Lt. (jg) in the Western 
Carolines, a WOJG in the Netherlands, East Indies, and a sergeant in 
New Caledonia. 

Here are represented all five continents except Australia, and not 
long ago we heard from a corporal scribe in Sydney who wanted a lettes 
to cheer him up. I sent two from us and one from our romantic secretary 
(this free service for lonely soldiers on distant duty only). 


A friendly business operating around the world developed by a former 
Associate Editor of Collier's and his wife who left college, teaching and 
New York to go on their way, use their own methods without dictation or 
politics, and establish a reputation for just one thing: the cure and training 
of authors in trouble. Ask any well-known author, any editor, his opinion 
of us and our book, “Narrative Technique.” 

















Our search now is not so much for more writers as for more talent. 


If you wish to submit a manuscript first for diagnosis and advice, the 
fees are: editorial appraisal, $5, a collaborative-consultation criticism, 
including blue penciling, $10. These fees are for single manuscripts, fiction 
or ariicles, not exceeding 5,000 words. For additional words one dollar a thou- 
sand. Manuscripts found salable will be sub- 
mitted through my New York representative 
without further charge. Send for our pamphlet, 


Don’t “Literary Services,” containing useful informa- You 


tion. All inquiries answered promptly and 


hurry; — should be 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET’ 


“THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” is now ready 
for mailing to writers. It contains 378 


The new eleventh edition of 


pages, 36 more than last year, and 
2,500 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contribu- 
tions, how much they pay per word, 
and what their editorial policies are. 
Also given are the names and addresses 


.° 


of book publishers, 
graph markets, 


radio 


syndicates, 


and stage, 


photo- 
screen and 
markets. No writer who wishes 
to place his work profitably can be with- 
“THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 
The book bound and is 
7x11 You must be pleased or 


your money will be refunded. 


out 
is beautifully 


inches. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 








Writer’s Digest 

22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Enclosed is $3.00. 

Writer’s Market.” 


Send me postpaid the llth edition of 





‘The Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 
and writers everywhere. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 


sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert with over 27 years’ experience. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 


New York City 














POLIVOP E— pulls its oar 


A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
usual enclosed-return-enve o saves 


and by eliminating the 
weight, poem and contalners—saving more tha ts cost 
Polivopes, size 81x11" agg for book-length "ecripts, or 


spread out for odd size cartoc 

Price $1.00 a group of 20 ostpaid, 

Roundtrip or Combination Ma if 

A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 
Approved by the U. S, Post Office Dept. 


. E. POWELL, Envelopes 


2032 East 74th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


WRITERS' SANCTUARY 


either of two styles— 















DAILY PRIV ATE INSTRUCTION amidst ten acres ¢ pines, 
brooks, mountain view. In N. H. July 9 to Sept. 10 Veekly 
(COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM BY MAIL) 

_MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 

W! (Basie Technique) $1.00 

r’s r ; < r eve 4 3°09 

: MAKE It SELL! Tricks of the Trade 2.00 
MILDRED I. REID 


Summer address: New Hampshire 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said''), Voice, 
Race,..Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. - 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”x9'/2” pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said: 
"In my humble opinion you’ve produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), Check or money 
C.0.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


Contoocook, 





order. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. O. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 











The Writer’s Digest, 22 Bast 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


$2.00 the year. Vol. %, No. 8. 


Entered as second class matter, April 21, 
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Detective Short Story Contest 
Sir: 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine will award 
$5,000 in prizes for the best short detective 
stories submitted between now and December 3, 
1945. Ellery Queen, the editor, also a writer of 
mystery books and radio detective dramas, stated 
today that the first prize ($2,000) will be 
awarded to the writer of the best original short 
detective story, and six additional awards of 
$500 each will be made for outstanding manu 
scripts. All other acceptable stories will be pur- 
chased at the magazine’s regular rates. The con- 
test is open to all writers and awards will be 
made solely on the basis of merit—that is, the 
quality of writing and the originality of the plot. 
Stories should be between 5,000 and 10,000 
words in length. 

A Board of Judges comprised of Christopher 
Morley, author and book critic, Major Howard 
Haycraft, author of the biography of the detec- 
tive story entitled, “Murder for Pleasure,” and 
Ellery Queen will make the awards at Christmas, 
1945. Contest rules are available at the maga- 
zine’s offices, 

ELLERY QUEEN’s MysTERY MAGazINE, 
570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 22, N. Y. 


Juvenile Westerns Defended 
Sir: 

I'd like to say a word or two in defense of the 
bang-bang juvenile Western story which my 
friend John A. Saxon claims has bit the dust. 
Although I’m 7,000 miles away, sweating out 
whether I’m going to the Pacific or do a stretch 
in the Army of Occupation in Germany, I’m 
getting a huge kick out of the tempest in the 
teapot which Senor Saxon’s letter in WD has 
stirred up. 

I’ve heard Senor Saxon expound his theories 
at bull sessions of the Fictioneers, a Southern 
California group of pulp writers, including such 
Western scribes as Harry Olmstead, Cliff Farrell, 
Tom Blackburn, George Shaftel, and others. 
Saxon, who is a court reporter in Pasadena 
when he isn’t crusading for more mature West- 
ern stories, continued expounding in a long in- 
formative letter to me last winter, telling me 
that when I got back into civilian clothes I 
wouldn’t find any more bang-bang juveniles be- 
ing purchased by editors. 

I wrote back and stuck my neck out by saying 


Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing ~~ mia 
1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 
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that I disagreed with him. I told Saxon I be- 
lieved juvenile Westerns would come back, and 
here’s why I think so. Every year in America 
a generation of 10-year-old kids start devouring 
Western fiction. They’ll want to supplement 
their reading of the comic magazines with cow- 
boy stories. And they’ll want blood to flow and 
six-guns to bark on every page. They won’t be 
mature enough to read Haycox or Kelland’s 
masterpieces in Colliers or the Post. Kids like 
them put Tom Mix, Ken Maynard, Gene Autre; 
and Roy Rogers in the top-income brackets with 
the dimes they spent to see Saturday matinee 
horse-operas in their neighborhood Bijous, Rial- 
tos, and other talkie houses. 

I wrote juvenile Westerns for twelve years, 
right up to the day I went into the army three 
years ago. I earned a good living and I wasn't 
ashamed of my stuff being bang-bang, because 
I was writing for a juvenile audience—the 10-17- 
year segment of our population. I used to do 
four or five 75,000-word serials and about 50 
novelettes a year for such magazines as the tem- 
porarily suspended (I hope) Wild West Weekly 
of the Street & Smith stable. Unless I’m badly 
mistaken, publishers and editors will revive mag- 
azines after the war to appeal to the millions 
of kids and teen-agers who flock to see bang- 
bang juvenile cowboy movies. 

No author should be ashamed of writing ju- 
venile stuff for juvenile readers. Sure, I wish 
I could write mature Westerns that Colliers and 
Satevepost would buy, and Hollywood produce. 
But I made a good living before the war pro- 
ducing bang-bang stuff and I think they’ll do a 
comeback within five years after paper rationing 
ceases. If not, I hereby guarantee to eat, with- 
out condiments, the original MSS of any of my 
friend Saxon’s mature Westerns. 

S/Sct. WALKER A. TOMPKINS, 
316th U. S. Station Hospital, 
Glasgow, Scotland, 
APO 437, U. S. Army. 


Doubleday, Doran's Three Contest Winners 
Sir: 

The editors of Doubleday, Doran have made 
the final decisions in three literary contests 
which have been open during the past year. 

Winner of the $20,000 Novel Contest, which 
opened on June 1, 1944, is Elizabeth Metzger 
Howard, of Winter Haven, Florida, for her novel, 
“Before the Sun Goes Down,’ a story of two 
families in a small American town in the 1880's. 
Five hundred novels were submitted for this 
prize. 

The New Writers Contest, sponsored and 
judged by Doubleday, Doran and Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corporation, which opened on 
October 1, 1944, has been won by Charles An- 
drews Fenton, of New Haven, Conn. The prize 
of $4,000 goes to his novel titled “But We Had 
Fun.” Mr. Fenton was formerly a tail gunner 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force, and his book 
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Veteran Winning Writing 
Success 


“Just before I was discharged from 

















the U. S. C. G., I started the N. I. A 
Course. While I haven't made : 
of money yet, I have had art s 
aring in the Baltimore Sun, T 
lic Review, Washington Star, 
Times-Herald, Post, Pittsburg Press 
and others. Anyone interested in 
writing should take the N. I. A. 
Course.’’"—George P. Ratte, 319 V 
Street, N. E., Washington 2, D. C 





“How dol get My Start 


as a writer?" 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct the 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training School for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. , 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak, Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel”’ 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going 

When a magazine returns a story, 





one seldom knows the real reason for 

the rejection; they have no time to NOTICE TO 

waste giving constructive criticism. CANADIANS 
The N. I. A, tells you where you Newspaper Insti- 


are wrong, and why, and shows you 
what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park 


tute’s operations in 
Canada have been 
approved by the 
Foreign Exchange 
Contre| Board, and 
te facilitate all 
financial transac- 
tions, a special per- 
mit has been as- 
signed to thelr ac- 
count with The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Montreal. 














Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925). 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
_ Send me without cost or obligation, your 
_ Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrrter’s Dicest, July. 
Miss 
RI Hs a wh ie dis oie, athe Reale bib AOe S abaaa odie eee a 
Mr. 
Address Kn leaks hie hoping Acree awa : 
All corr a 1. No salesman will call. 7-L-565 








Copyright 1045, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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! PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 
Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN, 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 














WRITE GARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 

writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 

ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 
DON'S STUDIO 

518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 














There’s Gold in the Hollywood Hills! 


IN 1944 THE MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS PAID 
$6,700,000.00 For Screen Stories 


MGM PAID HELEN DEUTCH 
$100,000.00 For "As You Want Me" 
LET ME HELP YOU SLANT YOUR STORY FOR 

THE SCREEN. REASONABLE FEES. 

ANDREW BALDWIN 

5870 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood 28, California 


Constructive criticism on all types of manuscripts. 
REASONABLE FEES 




















FLASH! FLASH! ~ 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its”’ 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for new writers. 

The Plot Genie ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama’’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the “‘Detective-Mystery’’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it’’ plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Ihy grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 

The price of “Romance Without Melodrama” and “‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our Catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever doves and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 400, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


Also facilities for typing manuscripts in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 


19 W. 44th 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








concerns the readjustment of the returned vet- 
eran to civilian life. This contest, which pays 
$1,250 for book rights and $2,500 for an option 
on the motion picture rights, continues open, 
with no yearly closing dates. 

The purpose of the New Writers Contest is to 
discover and encourage new novelists who may 
be unable to complete their novels for lack of 
time and money, and the requirement for the 
contest is a manuscript of 20,000 words and a 
synopsis of the remainder. For the first award, 
more than 1100 entries had been received from 
the 48 states, Canada and England. Complete 
details of the New Writers Contest may be se- 
cured from Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

The first George Washington Carver Memorial 
Award of $2,500, an award which remains open 
indefinitely for manuscripts which contribute to 
the importance of the Negro’s place in American 
life, has been given to Fannie Cook, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, novelist and short-story writer, whose 
prize-winning book, still to be titled, deals with 
the transition of a negro family from depression 
to better economic opportunity, in a midwest 
city. 

DousBLepAay Doran, 

14 West 49th St., 
New York City 20, N. Y. 


Southwestern Poets 
Sir: 

I should like to announce a new outlet for 
poets in the Southwest. The radio program 
Gateway to Poetry is now being broadcast every 
Monday morning at 10:30 a.m. over Station 
WNAD, the University of Oklahoma educational 
station. The station is non-commercial, and use 
on this program in no way affects a poem’s 
eligibility for publication. As a matter of fact, 
we're quite proud of material from our program 
that is later published, and no publication has 
ever objected to poems because of previous use 
on our program. 

We can use from three to ten poems a week, 
and have no prejudices or taboos other than the 
obvious ones imposed by the limitations of time 
and the FCC. By that I mean that poems sub- 
mitted should take not more than five minutes 
reading time, they should be fairly adaptable to 
oral interpretation and they shouldn’t violate 
the tenets of radio good taste. 

The only right we are interested in acquir- 
ing is the right to read the poems once—and in 
special cases more than once—on our program. 
Otherwise, it’s still the writer’s property. We 
offer a weekly prize of $1.00 for the best poem 
used, and honorable mention to two others. 

The program is not limited to Southwestern 
poets, but practically all of our listeners live in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas. 

Maurice Ocpen, Editor, 
Gateway to Poetry, 
Radio Station, WNAD, 
Norman, Okla. 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Brazil Market 
Sir: 

We wish to advise that the 27-year-old Bra- 
zilian-American, a weekly class magazine cater- 
ing to the American and British colonies in Bra- 
zil, will resume its editions in English within a 
short time. Accordingly we are in the market 
for the following: 

Stories—800 to 3000 words, 

Articles—700 to 2000 words, 

Filler material—anecdotes, newsbreaks, etc., 

Cartoons, 

Poetry. 

Type of material: 

Smart, sophisticated, cosmopolitan. Nothing 
risque or too dated by current events. Political 
and war material not generally acceptable. Stor- 
ies may be satirical, serious or lightly humorous. 
Articles must be of general interest, written in an 
entertaining manner on any subject related to 
gracious living. Articles about other countries, 
personality sketches, post-war living, etc., are 
good subjects. Anecdotes should be of a type 
suitable for a metropolitan chatter column. 
Payment on acceptance: 

1 to 4 cents per word for both fiction and non- 

fiction. 

Fillers—$2.00 to $5.00 each. 

Cartoons—$3.00 to $15.00 each. 

Poetry—$3.00 to $15.00 per poem. 

Send material: 

Via regular mail (standard U. S. postage 
rates). Immediate and careful consideration will 
be given all material submitted. 

Rutu D. FeEercuson, 
Editorial Department. 
Brazilian-American, Caixa Postal 629, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Teen Agers 
Sir: 

I am not writing this letter to have it printed 
in the Forum. I just thought you might like to 
know the May issue of WriITER’s DIGEST was a 
slight bit of heaven for the ‘“Potatochip and 
Coca-Colaers.” Already our teen-age club is un- 
derway with members representing 16 different 
States, plus two from Canada, and three in the 
U. S. Navy. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


a 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

€ 


Also 


CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
‘My Formula for Fiction."’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 


DOUBLE wrinns INCOME 


7 wine SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 
rief.”” 

















Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your writ- 
ing talent wholly to soundly gw character motivated, 
action packed STORIES THAT SEL 

‘Sherwood Brief’’ is a aa ‘draf t of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 


citing descriptions, natural conversation, correct lingo 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all writien 
expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy way 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs. One client sold 3 


stories from 4 Briefs, A radio writer uses a Brief a week, 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
742 Roberts St., Reno, Nevada 








Attention! 
WRITERS 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically per- 
fect by a professional typist stands a better chance of being 
read and accepted by editors Send your work to one who 
has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, ed alt with your original. Carbon 
and extra first copy free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 
Rates: 


40¢ per 1000 words. 
Special rates on 10,000 words or over. 
Poetry, Ie a line. 


ARTHUR WINGERT 


218 Lincoln Way East, See Penna. 





























a SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
e 

® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

© 750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 

© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

©@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








NOVELS 
BOOKS 

If you want results: Do n't market haphazardly and 
ir free detailed circular. The 


Professional fiction 
handied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest - rate markets. 








PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
fee is very low. Ii you want to sell—we can help you. 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best int 


roduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ Theré is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 


Here then is 
the home front. 


@ Many writers are in Defense work. 
opportunity for new writers on 

@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming. 


@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











THE WRITER'S KIT 


$2.25 Postpaid 
(Beyond 4th postal zone—cost is $2.50) 
200 Bond Sheets—8'2x11 25 Outgoing Envelopes 
200 Canary Second Sheets 25 Incoming Envelopes 
10 MSS, Covers—Blue 1 Typewriter Ribbon— 
10 Sheets Carbon Paper red and black 


THE WRITERS KIT 


Dept. WD, 6135 Stanton Ave,, Detroit 8, Mich. 








YOUR POEMS: WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly, For 25 years I have 








taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versifica at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 


my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 


many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair td yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial! criti- 
cism of 1 poem. 

BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD 


DELANSON, N. Y. 

















Maybe we’re just kids (O, horrid word!) but 
ve do want to write, and I’ve read some creative 
work in the past three weeks that would have 
run Millay, Teasdale, Keats, or Shelly some stiff 
competition in their teen-age stage! 

One of the requirements of the club is that all 
members, who are not already doing so, sub- 
scribe to the WriTEeR’s Dicest. This is so we 
will have some big thing between us all—sort 
of to bring us in more close contact with each 
other. Maybe from time to time you could pub- 
lish material of special interest to us. 


After the club is completely organized and 
we're running smoothly, we’re going to try to 
publish a small newspaper with members’ work 
in it. This should be an incentive to the young 
writers who want to see their work in print— 
ind know that others are seeing it too. 

Thanx a million for entering my last letter 


in the Forum. 
LuANA FERGUSON, 
Spring Dell, Provo, Utah. 


All This and Meat, Too? 
Sir: 

I can accommodate 
writers who are willing to 
services on my farm for 
hours of their own. 

Here’s the chance for a healthy, ambitious 
young hopeful to enjoy country life in a con- 
genial literary household and to learn something 
about the paying side of writing from a magazine 
journalist. 


several young would-be 
barter their part-time 


uninterrupted creative 


SIGMUND SAMETH, 
Grandeval Farm, Kutztown, Pa. 


Verse... This Time for Cash 
Sir: 

At the completion of our 
year of publication, we are 
that, effective July 


second successful 
pleased to announce 
1945, Living Poetry Quar- 
terly will pay cash on acceptance for poetry 
This policy will replace our previous system of 
offering book prizes and complimentary copies 
of the magazine. 
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WHY WRITE A NOVEL? 
By Jack Woodford 

In this pungent volume, 
iconoclast really excels himself. No 
book like this has ever been written 
before, and probably no book ever will 
That is because only Woodford 


could have written it, and $3 


r 






the noted 


WOODFORD has be. 
authored 


38 pub- 






We vodford did! It d = more 
an tell you why you 
novel — it 
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Writer’s Digest is your 


J gets you started writ- azine articles, short-stories, le gs 
oes: ie > nt Sl ing yours. books, radio plays, etc. says to writers is 
now’ he Ww ne mportant and h 
oo ee ren SEND YOUR ORDER FOR THESE BOOKS DIRECT TO says it well. 
FALCON PUBLISHING CO. 
BOX 9592 STATION ‘S’ LOS ANGELES 5 


LET'S WRITE ABOUT YOU 


By Charles Carson 
Writer's Monthly says: ‘Charl es ae 


son will be called by some opinic ed, 
and by others, forthright. Actually, he 
is both. But what vigorous thinker is 


not? If you are strictly an objective 
wri Cg this book! It may give you 


a valuable jolt 
“"Let’s W rite About YOU” $ 





Carson has sold 46 
radio dramas and 
his magazine arti- 
cles have appeared 


shows how stories taken from 
your life can be sold as mag- 





best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Juty, 


We consider all types and forms of poetry. 
Manuscripts should be accompanied by the usual 
stamped, self-addressed return envelope. Sub- 
scription to Living Poetry Quarterly is $1 a year; 
a single copy is 25 cents. 


MARGARET DIERKES, 
Living Poet Quarterly, 
153 Garden Street, La Porte, Ind. 


Newark, N. J., Writers 
Sir: 

I am responding to Ed Grassfield’s query in 
your May issue as to whether there are any more 
of his ilk in Newark. 

Since my discharge from the Army, around 
the first of the year after two years service over- 
seas on a base newspaper, my sales although 
unimpressive have added to the family exchequer. 
Digging into the fund of information at my dis- 
posal during my stay in Panama, I sold articles 
to Our Army, Army Exchange Reporter, Post 
Exchange, Newspaperman and Congress Weekly. 
Pan American tells me they will publish one of 
Iny stories soon. 

As far as trade articles are concerned, the 
current issue of Jewelers Circular-Keystone con- 
tains one of my pieces including the front page 
photograph. I will be in American Druggist for 
June and finished a yarn for Shoe Service Maga- 
zine. Unlike most writers who aim for the Post 
or Liberty right off the bat and then simmer 
down when the going gets tough, I find it best 
in the article field at least to query editors first 
and then build up the angles their replies might 
suggest. 

I think Ed will find many a check-receiving 
Newark writer under the bushes, and if he wants 
to wander farther afield into the suburbs, no 
doubt more will pop up. 

I think it might be a good idea for the local 
scribblers to get together one of these days, per- 
haps at a central spot like the Four Corners and 
inbibe a beer or two. Dutch treat. 

ALBERT S. KESHEN, 
59 Goodwin Avenue, 
Newark 8, N. J. 


Cover Ideas 
Sir: 

Liberty is now in the market for cover ideas, 
which may be submitted to Mr. Sid Hydeman 
in rough sketch form and need not reflect any 
artistic talent to be bought here. We want ideas 
that we can pass on to recognized cover artists 
to finish for us. The pay for any acceptable 
idea will be $100. 


Address all such contributions to: 
Si Hypeman, Liberty Magazine, 


37 West 57 Street, 
New York City. 
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A great many people | stupeNnTs say 
have the notion that be- | {My sincere appreci- 

° tailed “ i 
cause so many students in | ana criticisms you 

° have given me. Your 
this course have made | giving me a detailed 
sales, the famous TRIAL | fects is most help‘ul 

.-..Frankly I never 

expected such a 

= thorough analysis. I 

are designed for experi- | don’t think I have 
enced writers rather than Iwas weaned.” 
. ites ill Rebert- 
beginners. A lot of be- | Son, of North Caro- 

. lina. (5/19/45) 
ginners can tell you other- 
wise! Most of the sales we make for our 
PEARED IN PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 

Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 

Through the years this phrase has been associated with us 

For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
ing that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA- 
the course, and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets available. 
The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 
Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 

2 East 45th Street 
New York I7, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have (] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 
analysis of my de- 
AND ERROR assignments 
had so much per- 
students are for people WHO NEVER AP- 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
timely stories. 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before completing 
PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
Name 


the State of New York) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poctry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your wok. 
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Jury, 


Time 
Sir: 

May I come in, or am I ineligible? 

Whenever I pick up some reading matter on 
advice to writers I notice that each and every 
one advocates office hours. This is very mislead- 
ing to the beginning writer and it is not always 
necessary. 

I write only when the “spirit moves” and I 
have no set time for communion with my type- 
writer, and yet, we writers are like THAT. 
Whenever I am in the mood, I never find my 
typewriter lacking. It is a friend, indeed. 

I live on a 275 acre farm, take full care of 
100 hens, water 1000 chicks once a day, plant, 
harvest and can all the vegetables and do as 
much of my housework as I am able. I have 
a husband who works from daylight to dark and 
six children who take the bus to school 36 weeks 
of the year. I also have a six-year-old who will 
begin school next September while our oldest 
graduates this June. This sounds like a full 
routine, doesn’t it? And yet, I find time for 
writing because I MUST write. So as there are 
no office hours for me I snatch a few minutes 
now and then when an idea strikes me and I 
feel that I am slowly climbing the ladder to 
success. 

My first check came on June 22nd, 1943, the 
staggering sum of $10.00. Since then I have 
realized $122.00 from my little old typewriter 
which was given to me as a piece of junk in 
November, 1942. I haven’t slighted my other 
work for we all have to have some sort of 
hobby to keep up our morale and I just gave 
up crocheting and knitting unnecessary articles 
to make time for my writing. 

There, brothers and sisters, you have it in a 
nutshell! Office hours are entirely unnecessary 
unless you must actually earn your bread and 
butter with your typewriter. And with my 
ordinary work, when would I have a definite 
time? 

As I make progress in my ability to write, the 
children grow older and less helpless, the farm 
becomes more and more ours, I get fatter and 
fatter checks and perhaps when they are more 
numerous, I can quit a few of my heavy farm 
jobs and turn more of my attention to my type- 
writer which will be more to my liking for I 
am not built for hard duty and get tired long 
before the day is done. 

I am only 38 this month so I have plenty of 
time to make the grade. 

Yours for more and more writers, 
(Mrs.) OxrtveE GARDNER COLE 
Meriden Road, 
Lebanon, N. H. 


© If you sell three original stories, Mrs. Cole, 
during 1945 to any magazine, about subjects and 
people you know best, for no less than $150 for 
the three, we'll buy you the first new standard 
portable typewriter off the civilian production 
line. —Ed. 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
. Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


manuscript criticism. . . 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 














One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 
A WRITING CAREER 


we you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of | the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
“That simply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can_use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





Institute, Inc., Dept. ee = Rockefeller 
New York 20, 


The Magazine 

Plaza, Rockefeller Center, 
0D Please send free catalog. 
OI enclose one dollar for sample writing course ustertal with 
the understanding I am under no further obligation 
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Your guess as to when paper rationing will be lifted is as good as ours—or the publishers’. But it’s t 
coming, and with it a tremendous demand for fiction, articles and books. Editors are already con- i 
ferring with us regarding authors to supply material for their new magazines and expanded . book 
lists. Promoted by an agency like ours, you'll be well fixed to take advantage of both the present 
and post-war literary opportunities. S 
We have developed a lot of important authors in our 22 years of literary agenting. We will need 
more good writers. But the kind of writers we most wish to add to our clientele are experienced pro- \ 
fessionals, or partially arrived new writers who have recently sold at least a few pieces to pulp, slick, 
or quality magazines, or perhaps a book. To such writers we can usually prove, within a six-months I 
trial period, that we can multiply their sales, better their markets, and increase their writing income. S 
WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION of 10% on American, 15% on f 
Canadian and 20% on foreign sales if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national mag- | 
azines in the last year. If you have sold $250 worth during the last year, we will work with you at | 
Y% reading fee charged beginners. Write us, listing your sales, and ask for our agency information I 
sheet and latest news letter. 5 
IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: ; 
We will consider a few sample manuscripts 
to determine whether we can develop you gS 
into a selling writer. But until we sell $500 
worth of your work, we must charge you a V 
reading fee of $2.50 on manuscripts up to 
2000 words, $5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and € 
$1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. Spe- 
cial rates on longer novelets and novels Pé Ai s 
For this you receive honest professional ap- Gency 4 
praisal of your work, practical suggestions . 
for improvement if necessary, and our 
recommendation of salable scripts to editors 56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. y. 
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Little Eva, the Gay Deceiver 


A Report on 3,000 Short-Short Stories 


By ARON M. MATHIEU 


HERE’S definitely something mag- 

netic about well worn phrases, peo- 

ple use them so often. You’d think 
editors would grow sympathetic towards 
“flow gently sweet Ohio” or “happy daze 
are here again”, especially because they 
(the phrases, not the editors) seem so in- 
destructible, so determined to be with us 
always. 

But, no, editors don’t like a twice told 
tale, and when Little Eva goes to Heaven 
it better be in a helicopter. 

The three thousand short-short stories 
submitted to the WriTER’s Dicest $2,500 
contest were an education to read, but the 
wrong people read them. Instead of ex- 
perienced judges and editors reading these 
scripts there should be means for every 
free-lance writer actually to judge page for 
page the literary weight of his current com- 
petition. This would end the general as- 
sumption that the world is full of good 
stories and so the editor buys only from 
his friends. 

After a day’s reading any free-lancer 
would feel the eagerness with which any 
editor puts his arm around a tight plot, or 
smiles brightly at a novel opening situation, 
an original title, or even a lovely phrase 


stuck up there by itself, alone and without 
reason for being, save for its savory self. 

On the whole, stories submitted to the 
contest (and here is our crucial moment— 
are we going to tell the truth or are we 
going to lie like hell?) showed a lamentable 
lack of fundamental construction of short- 
short fiction. Now that we got that out, 
it should be easier. 

On page 1 of a manuscript the editor 
expects to read the problem the story is 
going to solve. If he finds the main char- 
acter facing neither problem nor conflict 
on page 1, the chances are he will reach 
for the next-story. Here’s a nice example 
of both problem and conflict given in the 
first paragraph of a story: 

“Sharon Munroe looked at the man before her 
and said, ‘But, Mr. Billings, what on earth could 
an old bachelor like Dexter Kellar want with a 
lady’s hat shop? Why, the whole idea is—is— 
well, it’s crazy’.’ 

Sometimes the problem is stated on page 
1 but is hackneyed and win, lose, or draw, 
the reader can feel no thrill over what hap- 
pens. Here’s an example: 

“Jack Taylor leaped to his feet. 
were off this time. 

“Sit down!’ yelled some one in the grand- 
stand behind him. He settled back. 


’ 


The horses 








“Funny how he'd gotten the tip. Just as he 
walked off the set yesterday at the end of the 
first day’s work in months, the star said to the 
director, ‘Put all you’ve got on Pay Off in the 
next to the last race tomorrow. It’s a sure shot!’ 

“Well, ke was here. Yesterday’s whole check, 
ten dollars, was on that horse. He hunched his 
heavy shoulders in his shoddy loud-patterned 
coat. The brilliant California winter sunshine 
was deceitful; the wind was cold. He needed an 
overcoat, warmer clothes.” 


The problem here is whether Jack Taylor 
will win or lose a long-shot bet. That isn’t 


enough of a problem to justify a short-short* 


story. A second incident is worked into the 
story to relieve what editors call “an an- 
cient situation,” but the incident in itself 
is just as trite and so the story fails. The 
incident in the story is this: a little old 
lady—yes, that’s right, a little old lady asks 
Jack Taylor for a tip and he gives her 
the first thing that comes to his mind—a 
40 to 1 shot. She bets on it, the horse wins 
and she comes back to give him half of 
the money. 

Objectively, you can see this problem is 
trite and the incident to relieve it is just 
as trite, and that whether Jack Taylor gets 
his money or doesn’t get his money isn’t 
very important to the reader because Jack 
Taylor hasn’t done anything to deserve 
either victory or defeat. Your success as a 
writer depends on your ability to look just 
as objectively on your own plot. What has 
your character done so that the reader will 
feel very glad or very sorry if he wins or 
loses? 

Every once in a while an editor will come 
across a story that is the perfect example 
of confusion on the part of the writer be- 
tween an incident and a story. One of the 
scripts in the contest, “Indecision,” by 
Charlotte Caroline Greene, is a luminous 
example of this. The lead character, Bertha, 
is indecisive about everything and can only 
make up her mind when the other person 
does it for her. She has twins, a boy and 
a girl. That’s the beginning and the end 
of the story. This might pass for an amus- 
ing .anecdote about a friend who was in- 
decisive and could never make up her 
mind. When it came time for her to have 
a baby, she produced a boy and a girl. This 
is a nice conversational tid bit, not a short 
story. It’s far too slight in structure. 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 


“THE virtuous complaint of editors read- 

ing short-short stories is that “nothing 
happens.” In “Summer Vacation,’ by 
Gladys Heric, a mother and daughter leave 
the city to visit the farm where the mother 
was raised. On Page 1, they leave the city. 
On page 2, they arrive at the farm. On 
Page 3, the mother is asked to do some 
of the housework so the folks of the farm 
can help with the haying. On Page 4, the 
mother is scrubbing away. On Page 5, she 
is still at it for three weeks. On Page 6, 
she is disillusioned and unhappy over visit- 
ing the scenes of her childhood, but on 
putting her little girl to bed, she: 

“Lay listening to the ceaseless humming of 
the crickets and soon she felt a sweet peace gather 
‘round her. She thought of other children living 
on a busy street of town and playing on a 
crowded sidewalk and she was glad her child 
had two full months ahead of a glorious vacation 
on the farm.” 

Now, the author who wrote that story 
thought a lot had happened as you can see 
from the above. Actually, the whole situ- 
ation pulls down to this: “A sentimental 
mother takes her child back to the farm 
where the mother was raised and the 
mother is bored stiff and has to do all the 
housework while the kid has the advantage 
of the change of environment.” If the 
author had pointed up the fact that the 
child was having fun and enjoying all sorts 
experiences, and the mother started 
out by grinning and bearing it and ended 
up by moaning quietly to herself and not 
bearing it so well, and then injected some 
conflict between the mother and the farm 
folk who had her to do the housework 
while they caught up on the field chores, 
and a final revolution between the mother 
and the child and the farm folk, we would 
have had a story, but instead there is no 
conflict and where there is no conflict, little 
dears, there is no story. 

Yet, we can see how the author wrote 
this story. Perhaps she was a mother her- 
self and re-visited the scenes of her child- 
hood and found that a rather enervating 
and boring experience. It was very real and 
painful to her, but when she wrote it up 
as a story, she failed to point up the pain 
of her experience. She failed to inject the 
conflict that was necessary to heighten the 
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“Surprised to see me 


clash between the mother and the farm 
folk, the mother’s desire to get the hell 
out and her equally strong desire to want 
her daughter to share some of the pleasant 
experiences she had enjoyed on the farm. 
The less conflict, the more weight you need 
put upon fine writing, urbanity, and sub- 
tlety. But all of these put together will not 
save a story that has no conflict. Without 
strong conflict that ends in a solution of the 
problem, there is no story. We won’t say 
that again for another month. 


home so early, dear?” 


HE lure that will catch many editors 

is an adroitly stated problem in the first 

paragraph. Here’s how Bess White Cochran 
did it: 

“Grandma Hill closed the window and stood 
for a moment nodding to her reflection in the 
dark glass. She had the pleasant feeling she 
was about to engage in the pastime of witnessing 
a younger woman make a mistake.” 

That’s a very nice lead. The next sent- 
ence is a bit pedantic. When you read it 
aloud, it gives off a slightly wooden sound 
and it lets the editor down. He says to him- 
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self: “Another story shot.” When pedantic 
writing is in the story’s second sentence, it 
will probably crop up throughout the script. 
Here’s the second sentence we’ve been talk- 
ing about: 

“That the other woman was the young wife 
of her grandson, who viewed with scant respect 
Grandma’s ideas on any subject, made the pros- 
pect none the less attractive.” 

Take the phrase, “who viewed with scant 
respect.” Do how the author is 
editorializing and telling you the whole situ- 
ation instead of letting the character act 
it out in front of you? To some extent, it is 
redundant after the lead given above. Look 
at the phrase “made the prospect none the 
less attractive.” Isn’t that a line straight 
out of Freshman English I? When the 
editor reads the first page of a story, he 
wants it to flow before him as would life 
itself were it filmed and all the static scenes 
cut out. When the play stops and the 
author hops on stage to tell you what the 
author thinks and to give you 
what has gone before and what is to follow, 
the editor sighs and knows that he is licked. 


you see 


a sy nopsis of 


"TIMELINESS in fiction is like time itself 

—as sensitive to the passing moments as 
a watch. Some rainy day, visit your library 
and consult a copy of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal for February of each year from 
1939 through 1945. See for yourself by this 
comparison how timeliness is injected into 
fiction. The editor needs always be a bit 
ahead of the parade. You can’t sell last 
week’s newspaper even if its bold headlines 
tell that the war is over. In the same way, 
a fiction writer may not whip dead horses. 
The horses won’t get up and move, and 
the magazine reader will not respond to 
stimulus that is past. Once an idea is well 
worked over by fiction writers, it leaves 
readers cold not because the problem is less 
significant, but because the problem is now 
too familiar. 

These are the two reasons why a lead 
similar to the following by Mary Wood H. 
Glover is unsuccessful: 

“To make it worse, Lissa just chanced to go 
through the entire newspaper. Relaxing com- 


fortably, she casually flipped the pages while 


savoring the unaccustomed luxury of a second 


cup of coffee. Suddenly, her disbelieving eyes 
riveted with horror upon a picture on an inside 
It was the picture of a young aviator. 


letters stated: ‘PILOT 


page. 
Beneath its slim, black 
REPORTED MISSING.’ 

“Lissa could read no more. 
slipped to the floor from her nerveless fingers, 


unheeded.” 


The newspaper 


This lead first began to be worked in 
1942 and in 1943 became too familiar to 
use again. Today, a lead such as this is an 
extra cross for the writer to carry, because 
editors are thinking ahead, and not cur- 
and also because this lead has been 
into 


rently, 
used once too much. To a writer, 
whose life a situation like that has come, 
it is very real, indeed, but as a lead in a 
story for 1945-46 publication, it is not stuff 
of which timely fiction is made. That is 
not to say that the subject (death of a 
fiance) is unsuitable for fiction, but put this 
way in a lead, it would be an almost auto- 
matic rejection. 
When a vaudeville 
get a laugh, he’ll open up a comedy by hav- 
ing the butler answer the ’phone and say: 
‘That is the butler, Meadows, speaking, and 
it is just now 9:05. The master has been 
murdered and I am about to call the cops. 


skit writer wants to 


My pulse is normal—my voice ‘is steady. 
Who should I say is calling?” When the 
writer tries too hard to get too much in- 
formation into the first paragraph of his 
story and delivers it to us in a staccato, 
lawyer’s brief sort of way, the reader in- 
stantly realizes that this is not a story, but 
a shot in the arm to bring him up to the 
moment at which the action starts. That is 
not the way well bred, ten-cent-a-worders 
write a story. Here’s an example of over- 
playing your hand in the first paragraph and 
forcing your lead character to sound like 
a puppet in order to drum a lot of infor- 
mation into the reader. 

“*This is my moment,’ Thelma Nilson mur- 
mured, hesitating for a moment before opening 
the door marked, Jerry Rothstein, Producer. 
‘The moment I’ve looked forward to since Sat- 
My looks won for me before, and now 
in this new show’.” 


urday. 
they have won the lead 


N Hollywood where wild ideas are every- 
body’s table manners, there was once a 
producer who, since he was not a Hun- 
garian and wasn’t somebody’s brother-in- 
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"I represent the Burdet Publishing Company—we've heard you're learning to type!" 


law, spent a lot of time thinking up his 
own ideas. One day he took a dozen 
young, ambitious extras, blindfolded them, 
and had the wardrobe department dress 
each one. The blindfolds were removed 
and the extras had colored glasses clamped 
onto their eyes so that they wouldn’t be 
able easily to identify the color of their 
own clothes or those of the other extras. 


walk down the 


as naturally as 


told to 


act 


The group was 
street and otherwise 
they could and a camera followed in the 
rear. When the rushes were shown, most 
of the extras couldn’t recognize themselves. 
They didn’t believe they acted like that, 
looked like that, walked that way. They 
were amused and a little embarrassed. 
From then on, the producer was able to 
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train them along his ideas of acting. Most 
of us wish we had such an opportunity to 
read our own story without having knowh 
This rarest treasure of 
We can be objective 


that we wrote it. 
all is denied writers. 
only when reading the other fellow’s script. 
Here is an example of what passes for dia- 
logue in most scripts that editors read: 


“ ‘Hello, Irene, come in,’ Helen greeted her 
friend and with a wave of her hand invited her 
to take a seat. 

“With a sigh, Irene sank into the 
pulled an ash tray to the edge of the table be- 
side her and lit a cigarette. ‘I can’t stay long 
this evening. Bob and I have a date and Ted 
persuaded me to come by and ask again if you 
wouldn’t date him tonight.’ 

“‘I’m sorry, Irene, but I don’t want a date 
with anyone. Ted is a swell guy and if I in- 
tended to date any one, I would rather it would 
be him, but he is just wasting his time with me. 
Why doesn’t he ask one of the other girls? They 
date.’ 

“ ‘Because we all three like you the best and 
would rather have you with us,’ Irene answered 
as she took a large vanity from her bag and 
tucked a blond curl under her jaunty little hat. 

**T am glad you like me and really I consider 
it an honor for you to want me with you, for 
I know how innocent your good times are, but 
I just wouldn’t be any fun. My thoughts would 
be very far away.’ She picked up some em- 
broidery. 

‘But, Helen, you can’t just sit around here 
at home alone every evening until Don comes 
You'll go crazy’.” 


big chair, 


home. 


What is it that we find so wrong with the 
above piece of dialogue, and how can we 
know when dialogue sprouts like this in our 
own manuscript? Let’s take the next to 
last line from the above example : 


“I am glad you like me and really I consider 
it an honor for you to want me with you, for I 
know how innocent your good times are, but I 
just wouldn’t be any fun. My thoughts would be 
very far away.’ She picked up some embroidery. 


If you read that out loud, does it make 
you feel a bit funny; strange and improb- 
able? Does your voice become constrained 
when you read it? Yes, of course, it does, 
and the reason, naturally, is that you realize 
instantly that no one you know speaks this 
way. 

Let’s take another sentence out of the 
above dialogue passage: 
date 


“I’m sorry, Irene, but I don’t want a 


with anyone. Ted is a swell guy and if I in- 
tended to date any one, I would rather it would 
be him, but he is just wasting his time with me. 
Why doesn’t he ask one of the other girls? They 
date’.” 


Would you speak this way? Probably 
not unless you were trying to give an ex- 
ample of bad dialogue. It’s interesting to 
consider why the author who contributed 
these lines thought they were good dia- 
logue. On reading them and seeing them 
here in print, the author is probably won- 
dering what possessed her to think that 
this was good dialogue. The point, of 
course, is that she was intent on passing 
information on to the reader and she used 
dialogue unnaturally solely to give the 
reader information. 

Indeed, dialogue must be telescoped be- 
cause when people speak naturally, they 
interrupt one another, their sentences are 
not complete, their thoughts are full of 
dissertations, and there is no punch to the 
lines. In fiction we must take out the dis- 
sertations, insert the punch, and keep the 
characters from interrupting each other to 
the point where they would confuse the 
reader by leaving a half-finished thought 
up in the air. But when we sieve all natu- 
ralness from the dialogue and leave only 
tabular information, then we write wooden 
dialogue. Our above example really isn’t 
dialogue but tabular matter. 

Here is a little opening that commits 
literary suicide in two paragraphs : 

SINS OF THE FATHERS 

“Jerry had been moved from Belgium into 
France. He had hated to leave the Belgians, they 
were so kind and so loyal to the Americans. He 
found the French people exciting and stimu- 
lating. They inspired you with new hope. He 
loved their exuberant ways. 

The Americans had swept the enemy out of 
the French town. The French inhabitants had 
all but overcome the doughboys with a riot of 
sincere emotion. Jerry had been swept into the 
maelstrom of hugs and kisses, tears and laughter.” 


First, the title, “SINS OF THE 
FATHERS” is much too pompous and 
overbearing to get by as a magazine title. 
Anything that is overly familiar can be 
used successfully, if satirically, or not at all. 
The first body blow this author received 
was when the editor saw her title. Second, 
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“Who? When? Where? How? Why?" 


we have an American hero whose name is 
Jerry. This, of course, is the name by 
which many millions of our allies know the 
German and it is an inept choice for the 
hero of a war story. The sentence, “He 
found the French people exciting and 
stimulating,’ is given more effectively if 
we actually see some exciting French people 
who are stimulating. The same is true of 
the sentence, “He loved their exuberant 
ways.” The author continues the same 
crime with the sentence, “The French in- 


habitants had all but overcome the dough- 
boys with a riot of sincere emotion.” One 
after another these statements of fact follow 
one another with never a clash of char- 
acters, an introduction of conflict, or the 
actual physical presence of people doing 
something in front of us. Not every scene 
in a story can be played out by the char- 
acters and some of the action can be given 
in narrative form by the author, but when 
all of the action comes to us that way or 
even most of it, then we do not have a story 
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but a past tense synopsis. The knife thrust 
that this story will give any editor is in the 
line, “The Americans had swept the enemy 
out of the French town.” 
Men who have been in 
think of it that way, do not write about it 
that way, and resent that sort of summary 
disposal of life and death. It is true that 
you will find these phrases, tiresomely used, 
in newspaper stories and on the radio news 
programs. These are not the 
fiction. As an example of how this thought 
might be written, or as an example of 


action do not 


models for 


how 
a soldier would react to a sentence in that 
story, you might read an eager and vibrant 
book that Henry Holt has just published 
by the Bill Mauldin. Ladies’ 
Home Journal just published a good part 
of this book and it was not only a 
stroke of editorial daring to put this in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, but it also is a lever 
to introduce into the women’s magazines 
writing of this order. If you have no war 
experience and have a war story to write, 
it will be an excellent idea to read the 
Mauldin book in the view- 
point of the men who will read your story 
and who have lived thru something similar 
to what you are writing. “The Best From 
Yank—The Army Weekly” is another solid 
source for war background. 


cartoonist, 


master 


order to get 


HERE probably never was a free-lance 

writer, save those who work in editorial 
offices, who truly appreciates the normal 
attitude of an editor who picks up a manu- 
script. It’s no different from that of a 
young fellow i 
hopes she’ll look, smile, and offer her com- 
pany. When an editor picks up a script, 
he is in there begging and pleading that it’s 


who whistles at a girl—he 


going to be good, but he’s hurt very easily 
and he quits more quickly than a thunder 
shower sends the mercury down. A ham 
lead paragraph, a sappy title, and a 
misspellings on Page 1, or stilted dialogue 
in the opening sentence make him quit on 
the dot. But when an editor finds a nice 
Page 1 and then the story lets him down, 
he is dispirited, unhappy, and is known to 
wince, Here, in one the 
build-up and let-down that sends an editor 
home early because he is in no mood to 


tew 


act, is sort of 


DIGEsT 


read the rest of the stuff in the day’s mail: 
“Pete said, ‘Bill, maybe your wife won’t like 
the idea of me horning in on your furlough. 
Maybe I shouldn’t’ve come.’ 
‘Oh, well,’ Bill said. ‘Long as you haven’t got 
home of your own, what were you goin’ to 


do—spend the whole fourteen days hanging 
round camp? Nuts! That’s what furloughs are 
ol to get away from there! My wife isn’t 
that—she’ll be glad to have you. I wrote 


her we were coming, and I wired last night from 
Marge’ll meet the train.’ 

A little old flivver waited at the station; a girl 
leaped from behind the wheel, and came flying 
ip the steps. In another minute she was in Bill's 
rms, her short, red-gold curls making a glowing 
her as she turned it up for 


Louisville. 


halo around face 


} kj 
niS KISS. 


‘Bill! 


poral!’ 


Bill! Gee, it’s 
she cried. 
‘Same here, Marge, honey!’ Bill shouted, and 
soundly. Pete turned away, and 
fiddled with the buckle on his duffle bag tighten- 
ng up a strap that was already tight enough. 
Bill grabbed him by the shoulder with a hand 


good to see you, Cor- 


> 


. ssed her 





] clamp. ‘I got to introduce you two,’ he 
said. ‘Come on, I want to get this over with 
Chis is the guy I wrote you about, Honey—Pete 
Acey. Pete, this is Marge, my — The train 


hooted twice, and began rolling noisily away 
But Pete didn’t need to be told who she 
He had seen that heart-shaped face be- 
fore, many times, on the worn-thin Kodak print 
in Bill Mallory’s pocket. For the first time in his 
life, he was painfully conscious of the contrast 

slender five-foot-nine, and Bill’s 
brawny six-two. 

Bill’s grip hurt Pete’s shoulder, but he grinned 
at the girl. ‘I’m certainly glad to know you, 
Mrs. Mallory!’ he shouted over the roar of the 
departing strain. 

‘What’s that?’ the girl 
I didn’t hear a word’!” 


again. 


between his 


cried. ‘I’m sorry, but 

Only one thing in the whole, wide world 
can spoil this story—just one, single solitary 
thing and this author did it. You know what 
it is and if you are cringing and sticking 
your neck into your collar, then you’re act- 
ing like an editor who’s been hit on the head 
the way this author hit him. Do you know 
what happened to this story? The girl who 
met the soldier was not his wife but his 
perfectly beautiful sister-in-law. The sister 
plot went out with Little Eva and the two 
haven’t been seen since. We’re sending the 
author of this story, Carole Margaret 
Steben, check $5.00 because we 
used the 100 words or so of her script 
and we hope she’!l paste a photostat of this 


our for 


check above her typewriter and never agaim 
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"Couldn't you do something besides bread and butter stuff for a change?” 


use one of the “Used and Abused Plots” 
that James N. Young of Collier’s so con- 
veniently listed in his recent book by that 
title. It would be a wonderful day if 
every free-lance could understand 
the temperament and mental attitude that 
an editor brings to a manuscript. The edi- 
tor is in there pitching and hoping and 
praying that the script will entertain him 
so that he can buy it and when it pulls a 
foul punch as this script did, the editor 
feels temporarily annihilated. He feels just 


writer 


as you would feel if something nice and 
wonderful slipped out of your hand and 
left nothing there but an itch. 

An editor receives his second impression 
of a story from its title. (The first impres- 
sion being conveyed by the general appear- 
ance of the manuscript.) Bad titles in 
themselves do not bring an immediate re- 
jection. But they can and do set up a sub- 
conscious trend of thought in the editor’s 
mind. You can pre-dispose him for or 
against your work with a title. Here are 
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eighteen titles picked at random from the 
contest entries. How do they read to you? 


THE GAY DECEIVER 

THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 
THE LOST CHORD 

PAL OF MY HEART 


-OoOnm— 


5. LOVE AND TORTILLAS 

6. THE CANDLE ON THE HILL 
7. SLOW HORIZONS 

8. THE FIDDLER COLLECTS 


9. UNITED THEY STOOD 

10. SHIRKERS STILL FLOURISH 
11. PEACE MUST COME 

12. THERE IS HOPE FOR ALL 


13. REMEMBER 


14. ALWAYS 
15. TOMORROW 
16. FAITH 


17. WINNER TAKE ALL 
18. BALLOTS OF DEATH 


The first four titles trespass on ideas 
someone else created without giving them 
a fresh coat of paint. Famous catch phrases 
of bygone days can rarely be used unless 
coupled with something else to give it new 
meaning, while, tongue in cheek, taking 
off the old meaning. A satirical title can 
be used in a magazine whose readers have 
shown preference for this oblique literary 
slant. A satirical title that gains its weight 
from a deliberate play on a mossy phrase 
would fall flat in Pathfinder and perhaps 
flower in Esquire. Mossy titles may not 
be used verbatim. 

The next four titles (from 5 to 8) are 
distinguished by an originality of their own. 
They are nice not only for that reason, but 
also for the sins they do not commit. Edi- 
tors, you see, are grateful for favors, great 
and small. 

The chances are that when an editor 
looks at a title of a story it will either be a 
direct copy of some well-grooved phrase or 
a little homily. It’s not that an editor wants 
your title to be perfect and wonderful, but 
rather, he will be ever so grateful if you 
can avoid copying the worn words of yes- 
teryear or giving a lecture. When neither 
of these two errors are present in a title 
you can be sure the editor feels he is ahead. 
After you have read the 300th manuscript, 
you'll find that you’re much easier to please 
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than when you started out. Most free- 
lance writers don’t realize how many stories 
are chosen not because they are so good, 
but because there isn’t anything better 
available. An editor has to fill his book up 
—that’s Ais cross. The greatest cathartic 
for despair that could be visited on a free- 
lance writer is to permit him to read 1,000 
short-short stories as they come into the 
mail of any of the major magazine offices. 
“Ts this,’ he would say, wide-eyed, “my 
competition?” You have no idea, unless 
you've read the “unrush” mail in an edi- 
torial office for a month, how very bad it 
really is and how gracious an editor feels 
toward a well-turned phrase, whether it’s 
in the title or in the story. 

Title No. 5 is good. An editor’s interest 
is captured by the hint of humor conveyed. 
This the author’s intention for her 
chief character, Lupe Luna, seeks to woo 
his Elena with—tortillas. 

Title No. 6 is also good but you can come 
awfully close to it with some horrors, such 
as: “THE LITTLE WHITE COTTAGE 
ON THE HILL” or “OVER THE HILL” 
or “HILL AND DALE” or “THE CAN- 
DLE IN THE WINDOW.” Do you see 
the exquisite little difference between fresh- 
ness and triteness? 

Title No. 7 employs a word that James 
Hilton made famous, but brushes it differ- 
ently. That title, too, could easily be 
messed up by switching it to “DISTANT 
HORIZON” or, by cloying up the master 
“SWEET AND LOW HORIZON.” Yes, 
somebody did it. 

Title No, 8 is always a good idea, namely, 
putting the opposite clincher to a well- 
known equation. 

The next four titles (9 to 12) show the 
writer astride the platform, wagging a fore- 
finger and fixing you with his eye like the 
ancient mariner about to declaim. In fic- 
tion, try to avoid a title that seems to 
preach a message. A message in fiction is 
a noble thing, but people still don’t like to 
be shouted at. 

One word titles, as listed from 13 to 16 
are, because of their brevity, an easy way 
to get by. You can’t condemn a man on 
the basis of one word. There have been 
some notable successes with one word titles, 
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as for instance, “RAIN” by Somerset Mau- 
gham ; or, the one and one-half word lure 
“AH, WILDERNESS” by Eugene O'Neill. 
It’s not so good to select a one word title 
that is currently popular in a song or that 
has all sorts of cliché connotations sur- 
rounding it, as for instance the title, 
“ALWAYS” from, as you were about to 
say, the song by that name. 

The last two titles (17 and 18) are to 
be found in pretty much the same form 
in pulp adventure magazines published dur- 
ing the past decade. The life of a title (so 
far as further use in its original form is 
concerned) is precisely the same as the life 
of a kitchen match, Once used, it is burned 
out. The only possible way a worn title 
can be resurrected to second life is by para- 
phrasing it and then the emphasis of a 
title must be humorous or satirical rather 
than serious. 


E’VE tried to pick a plot which, 

typically enough, would illustrate 

what passes for a story plot on uncounted 
typewriters : 

‘Don Freeman thinks the world owes him a 
living so he spends his time loafing around a pool 
hall. He mooches sandwich money from friends 
and sleeps on a park bench across the street from 
the pool hall. One night a gun fight results from 
a snooker game. A stray bullet crosses the street 
and kills Don Freeman.” 


Let’s check that synopsis of a contest 
story against the fundamental concerns of 
a short-short story. 

1. What is the problem that Don Free- 
man faces and that he must decide for him- 
self and the solution of which will decide 
the story? Echo answers, “Don Freeman 
has no such problem.” 

2. What is the immediate conflict into 
which Don Freeman is plunged on Page 1 
of the story that forces him into a decision 
requiring action and dialogue, and which 
decision places him in further conflict? 
Answer : “Lo, there is none.” 

3. Does the solution of the story answer 
the problem given on Page 1 of the manu- 


script and is the answer decisive and is the 
answer brought about directly by the ac- 
tion of the character? Since there was no 
problem given originally in the manuscript 
for the main character to solve, there can 
be no solution. 

In this story Don Freeman does nothing 
thru his own purposeful action to achieve 
the story’s end. God, not the villain; Fate, 
not the inevitable result of conflict between 
two characters decides the conclusion. 
That is what is wrong with it. Fiction 
may not imitate life in which so much is 
happen-chance, On your next short-short 
story, ask yourself the above questions. If 
you can answer them easily and without 
straining a point, then you have a story. 

Often a story successfully meets points 
1 and 2 in the above. There is a problem 
and there is a conflict. Let’s look at the 
following synopsis: 

“A captured Marine on Guadalcanal is being 
tortured by Japs who are using bamboo splinters 
in an effort to make him ‘talk.’ The Marine, 
suffering agonies between the splinters and trop- 
ical insects, still has presence of mind to listen 
to Jap officers nearby plan a surprise attack on 
his base camp. 

“Tt develops here that he understands monkey 
talk, having lived in Japan before the war. 

“At just the opportune moment, an alligator 
throws the Japanese camp into consternation 
long enough for a group of natives to rescue the 
Marine.” 


But how does the story fare in regard to 
point 3 which asks that the solution of the 
story be brought about not by Fate, not by 
God, not by unmotivated circumstances, 
but by deliberate, purposeful action on the 
part of one of the characters, The above 
example is nicely typical of the plot which 
has problem and conflict, but the author 
could think of no answer and so appealed 
to Heaven for one. And when an author 
appeals to Heaven, there’s always an alli- 
gator ready to play him a dirty trick. Some- 
times it’s lightning, sometimes it’s the sud- 
den finding of a thousand dollar bill, usu- 
ally it’s just a stray bullet. The literary 
air is full of them. 








NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


NTERNATIONAL DIGEST is being 
revived as a quarterly, and offers a 
market for serious material. This 
magazine appeared first about a year ago, 
but for only two issues. It has 
established a paper quota and is resuming 
publication along the same lines. William 


E. Kofoed continues as editorial director. 


now 1rc- 


The first issue is dated September, but 
will be on the newsstand in July. Look it 
over before submitting material. 
should be authoritative in tone, and com- 
pactly presented. “Articles of world wide 
interest” is the key-note. And the staff 
are going after material from authorities 
in many different fields. About a third of 
the contents will consist, at first, of original 
material. For this, the average rate of pay- 
ment runs to five cents a word, on accept- 
ance. More, perhaps, top names 
Lengths of feature articles 2,000 
words, with shorter material and fillers. Re- 
print material is paid for, according to ar- 
rangements made 
lishers. 

Ben Drake is listed as editor of Inter- 
national Digest; Bennett Alden as man- 
aging editor. The magazine has its own 
producing incorporation, but is under the 
management of The Farrell Publishing 
Company. Offices are the same, at the 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue. 
New York 17. 

Farrell Publishing Company puts 
The Woman, the pocket-format monthly, 
now edited by Marion White. Everybody’s 
Digest, though with its own publishing cor- 
poration, is also under the management of 
the Farrell Publishing Company. Mada- 
lynne Reuter is associate editor this. 
Both these pay about the same as /nter- 
national Digest. Address: 420 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The love pulp field is being enlarged by 
another title. This is Magic Love, 
Frank Armer’s magazines. Look for it on 
the stands around the end of July, with a 
September dateline. Stories should be 
strongly emotional, dramatic, and modern 
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in tone. Stories should be logical, in de- 
velopment, with believable situations. And 
they should be well written: nothing ama- 


teurish. 
Madge Bindamin is editing this, as well 


as the already established Leading Love 
and Winning Love. All three are now bi- 


monthlies. The story type is the same. The 
the story lengths 
used. The new Magic Love features a nove- 
let of from 15,000 to 20,000 words in each 
the contents made up of 
000 to 5,000 words. 


chief difference lies in 


issue, the rest of 
shorts varying from 3 


Winning Love aims at a contents made up 
of four novelets, and considers lengths from 
10.000 to 20.000 words with lots of plot. 


Leading Love has a lead novelet of around 
15,000 words, a shorter novelet, and several 
shorts. So almost any length up to 20,000 
might fit in here, provided it meets other 
requirements. 

Miss Bindamin is also interested in get- 
ting articles for fillers. 
These may be on fashion, beauty, manners 

anything related to the love field. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at rates vary- 


departments or 


ing from one to three cents per word. 
Stories of 4,500 to 6,000 words are paid for 
as if they ran 6,000 words. A nice editorial 
device to insure getting better quality, 
tightly written shorts! Also, the editor 
meets rates which a writer may be getting 
elsewhere. Address: 125 East 46th Street, 
mi Ms fv. 

Several of the men’s pulps in Frank 
Armer’s string have made changes in fre- 


quency of publication. Hollywood Detective 
and Super Detective, formerly monthlies, 
now bi-monthlies. Speed Mystery has 
shifted from bi-monthly to quarterly pub- 
lication. Leading Western is a bi-monthly. 
Fighting Western has been stepped up from 
quarterly to bi-monthly. A large pulp market 
here, considerable buying is done 
through agents. Wilton Matthews and Ken- 
neth Hutchinson share the editorial desk. 
Address: 125 East 46th Street, N. Y. 17. 
Peggy Graves has decided to try out 
serials in her monthly love pulp, Romance. 
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This makes three markets for love serials 
now at Popular Publications. (Ollie Red- 
path has been using them right along in 
All-Story Love and just recently asked for 
serials for Love Book.) 

For Romance, the best serial form is a 
three-parter of about 30,000 words. These 
should be modern love stories, with strong 
suspense to carry over the breaks. A slight 
mystery angle might be helpful. If possible, 
submit the complete manuscript. This 
market is also very much open for nove- 
lets of about 13,000 words—strong dramatic 
stories ; also for shorts to fill the rest of the 
book. The latter run to about 6,000 words. 
Payment runs from a cent a word, up; on 
acceptance. 

New Love, also edited by Peggy Graves, 
badly needs novelets of 13,000 words; sec- 
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ond novelets of about 10,000; shorts to 
6,000 words. Both magazines use short, 
romantic poetry. Address of both: Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, N, Y. 
17. 

Mary Rollins has left the Hillman 
Women’s Group to join her husband, who 
is back in this country now after years over- 
seas. 

Her editorial job has been taken over 
by Erma Lewis, who was formerly editor 
of Fawcett’s Romantic Story. Here’s a note 
from her, telling in detail just what she 
wants as editor of Real Story and Real 
Romances: 

“This is a wide open market, and we pro- 
mise careful consideration of every manu- 
script submitted and a prompt report. We 
will report on synopses as well as stories. 
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“We need short first-person life-experi- 
ence stories of 5,000 to 6,500 words, novelets 
of 10,000 words. Rate of payment is 3 
cents a word, on acceptance. We want 
dramatic stories, logically motivated, real- 
istically told. For reader identification, the 
events should be highly probable. The nar- 
rator must have a confession to make. 

“In each issue we use one story told 
from the man’s point of view. Occasionally 
we use the story of an older woman. Usu- 
ally, however, our heroines are young either 
married or single. We do not want stories 
based on sex. The problems of life and 
romance in today’s world form the basis of 
our stories. Background may be any place 
where Americans live and work. 

“In addition to fiction, we want short 
feature articles of 100 to 1,000 words on 
subjects of interest to young women, both 
married and single, between the ages of 
18 and 35. Inspirational and self-help ma- 
terial is preferred. Address all manuscripts 
to Erma Lewis, Editor, Real Story and Real 
Romances, 1476 Broadway, N. Y. 18.” 
(The two magazines run approximately the 
same type of material now.) 


EST news of the month was Esquire’s 

victory over the Post Office Depart- 
ment, when the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals told the department to stop 
trying “to determine what is good for the 
public.” And all magazines can sigh with 
relief, because Esquire fought their good 
fight to retain its second-class mailing privi- 
leges. 

Mind the paint! Don’t walk under that 
ladder if you’re superstitious! Liberty 
Magazine has got itself moved—lock, stock, 
and barrel—to the new buildng at 37 West 
57th Street, N. Y. 19. But work still goes 
on in the face of difficulties, amid hammer- 
ing and pounding, painting and varnishing. 
It’s a wonder what editors can live through 
and still have a kind word for all the thou- 
sand and one manuscripts which pour in. 

Though Liberty wasn’t going to use any 
serials—remember? Kathryn Bourne, fiction 
editor, tells me that she is now interested 
in two-part stories and plans to do more 
with them in the future. These run about 
10,000 to 12,000 words, with a good break 
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in the middle. This length can make use 
of much more in the way of plot and char- 
acterization than is permissible in shorts, 
and gives the writer room to move about 
in his story. Readers like it, too, for its 
meatiness. Shorts seldom run over 5,000 
words; 4,500 is a better length for them. 
And the short-shorts swing between 1,000 
and 1,500 words. The fiction is most ac- 
ceptable if of a general appeal, with action 
as well as good characterization. Liberty 
editors like things to be happening. A static 
story would have less chance here than in 
some other markets. 

“Any story that’s good!” That’s Miss 
Bourne’s word on the matter. So don’t 
think in terms of tabus and of limitations. 
But do try to find some new and fresh 
angle. Especially if your problem is some- 
thing as often done as that of the returned 
soldier. (I wonder what these men just 
heading for the Pacific theatres of war 
think, when they read that editors feel the 
problem of the returned soldier has already 
been done to death?) 

Liberty pays very good rates now, and 
generally meets the market prices of the 
top-bracket weeklies. 

As to non-fiction, the article editor Wil- 
liam Rae says he is “just looking for some 
darn good articles.” The slush pile is read 
religiously here, just as in all reliable houses. 
But it disconcerts him to find how very 
little good material appears among the un- 
solicited manuscripts. So much of it is just 
run-of-the-mill ordinary, without that spark 
which sets aside the usable piece. Mr. 
Rae was in newspaper work for seventeen 
years before coming to Liberty. But he 
would never fit into the Hollywood picture 
of a hard-boiled newspaper man. 

Liberty is paying out more for its articles 
than a year ago, and he thinks contributors 
ought to be working harder to submit really 
worthwhile material and win more okays. 
The range of subject matter is very wide, 
since it takes in anything and everything 
which might interest the average American 
reader. But writing should be good, and 
the approach alert and wide-awake. 

Profiles, especially of widely known peo- 
ple, are desirable subjects. Sports articles 
have to be extra good, in order to work up 
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enough excitement about these wartime 
games. Needs for fillers and verse remain 
the same. Lack of paper deters the editors 
from doing a great deal with these short 
things at present. But they'll be wanting a 
lot more as soon as the paper 
supply is increased to any ex- 
tent. Feature articles aver- 
age about 3,000 words in 
length. Filler material is very 


short now. 
T HIS MONTH, though 
edited in New York and 
having a very large circula- 
tion in the United States, is 
a Canadian publication. It is 
backed by a non-profit-mak- 
ing organization, and therefore has been al- 
lowed plenty of paper, outside the usual 
quotas for money-making publications. All 
very nice for the circulation. Also for the 
writers, whose rates go up as the magazine 
sells better, since any profits go back into 
the magazine in one form or another. 

More personality pieces is the present 
need of This Month. Pieces should have a 
broad general appeal, but specific local in- 
terest is not at all frowned upon. These are 
not the usual sort of profile, but must fol- 
low or tie in with the theme of the maga- 
zine ; the promotion of international under- 
standing. They may treat interesting peo- 
ple, or people in interesting jobs. They 
should give something not generally known, 
or reveal a higden side of a well-known per- 
son. Each issue contains from 37 to 40 
pieces, and about a quarter of these will be 
related to or deal with personalities. 

Only a small proportion of the contents 
of This Month is reprint material, and that 
little includes things especially related to 
the magazine’s policy. Merit alone deter- 
mines acceptance of original material. This 
does not, however, suggest that it is a very 
good market for the beginner as the quality 
of the ideas as well as of the writing must 
be very high. The editors are interested 
in developing new contributors. But these 
will be found among people who have ac- 
cess to facts and information. Newspaper 
editors with time to write on their own 
might be particularly interested in this 
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market. The editors do give out assign- 
ments, but with the understanding that ac- 
ceptance of the article depends solely on 
the finished material. By all means, study 
current issues for slant in subjects. Literary 
style, quite another thing, is 
not set to a pattern. 

Payment is made on the 
basis of the material itself; up 
to $125, or better, with the 
average article paid between 
$75 and $100. Lengths run 
to 1,500 words. There is a 
market for lots of fillers. The 
very short items draw $3 to 
$5 apiece; more for longer 
things. “Talking It Over,” 
the department of letters to 
the editor, does not pay for contributions. 

Ruth Schwartz has been just recently ap- 
pointed book editor on This Month. Short 
condensations will be used ; perhaps a chap- 
ter or less. Very occasionally a short story. 
But ones suitable to the magazine’s theme 
are difficult to find. Mrs, Ada Siegel is 
editor of This Month. Address: 247 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Street & Smith’s Pic has shifted to a 
monthly, beginning with the issue of May 
8th. Victor Wagner is editor. Address: 122 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Don Moore, former associate editor of 
Cosmopolitan and a former editor of Argosy 
(in its old pulp format under the Munsey 
banner) has been made Eastern story editor 
for Warner Brothers Pictures. He’s just been 
released from the Army. The New York 
office of Warner Brothers Pix is at 321 
West 44th Street. 


ASHION is booming in magazines for 
young women. Take Mademoiselle, 
for instance. This magazine has a habit— 
a popular one with its readers—of using a 
special theme around which to build the 
contents of an issue. The current June num- 
ber, for example, uses Mothers and Babies. 
Twice a year come Career issues. There’s 
a Bride’s issue; etc. By studying through 
back issues, you'll see how the editors work 
out a theme, slanting each article to the 
particular theme. 
George Davis, associate and fiction editor 
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of Mademoiselle, pointed out this use of 
theme in order to explain why he finds in 
the mail very few good articles in finished 
form. It is better for the would-be con- 
tributor to write in about an idea. Better 
yet, come in and talk over the idea. Many 
a usable angle or a better idea has come 
out of such conferences. 
Mademoiselle is directed 
young woman in her mid-twenties. Im- 
agine you are talking to such a girl—one 


toward the 


who is earning, or could earn, her living; 
who is capable and intelligent and repre- 
sentative of young Americans. Identify 
yourself with young and progressive inter- 
ests. All material here should have the 
same quality that the best in young think- 
Both Mr. Davis and his assistant 
are writers themselves, and are sympathetic 
to writers’ interests, So you will find them 
fine people to talk to. 
flexible, adjustable, and open-minded. 

Fashion and beauty material are handled 
by staff members. But the rest of the 
magazine is open to the free-lance. Liter- 
ary quality is important for the fiction. But 
Mr. Davis advises writers not to “slant” 
for Mademoiselle. Write a 
which reflects young thinking; which con- 
cerns itself with the problems and interests 
of this reader-age. Names don’t have any 
special pull. An amazing number of young 
writers have found their first publication 
through Mademoiselle. 

As to lengths, articles run from 1,500 to 
2,000 words. 
Payment is on acceptance, and it depends 
on various factors, It is about the same as 
magazines in the same category (Nez 
Yorker, Harper’s Atlantic Monthly). For 
a short story, prices begin around $150. 
The address of Mademoiselle is 122 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


ing has. 


Their policies are 


o¢ ods story 


Stories go as high as 2,500. 


ANUSCRIPTS for Tricolor go to Bart 
Keith Winer, executive editor. Don’t 
let yourself be deceived by his quiet man- 
ner. He appears to have every last detail 
of the magazine at his finger-tips. And if 
you could see those “doodles” he makes on 


Davis wrote the very well done captions for the new 
picture book ‘‘Days of Paris’? by Andre Kertesz. J. J 
Augustin $6. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





a note pad while answering the telephone 
—! Decisive is the word. 

This magazine started out with an in- 
ternational scope, but is leaving much of 
that to the French editions—which are pub- 
lished not only in Paris and London, but 
also in Algiers, Cairo, and Brussels under the 
title, La France Libre. The English version, 
published here in New York, has become 
very American, and more national in scope. 
The editors are still interested in inter- 
national subjects, since American interests 
are now so completely international. 

Articles for Tricolor run from 2,000 to 
3,000 words, with an occasional one of im- 
portance which may be 6,000 or more 
words, and is used in two parts. Subjects 
include biography, profiles, history of some 
endeavor which lends itself to this particu- 
lar publication; science, medicine, engin- 
eering, politics, literature, art, music. Ideas 
for photo stories are considered. 

Short fiction is used too. Lengths run 
fairly short; from a short-short to a 4,000 
word top. Fiction may be light or serious, 
but no love stories. The Harper or Atlantic 
Monthly type. Novels are occasionally 
serialized before book publication. The 


editors prefer to consider book manuscripts ' 


which are set to be published. Illustrative 
material is considered with manuscripts, 
where it is especially suitable, as with sat- 
ires, and in tone with the magazine. Humor 
must be sophisticated, not broad. By all 
means study the magazine before submit- 
ting material of any sort. Payment is usu- 
illy on publication, occasionally acceptance. 
It depends on quality, length, etc., and 
runs up to $200. Address of Tricolor: 1 
East 57th Street, N. Y. 22. 

Daisy Bacon has increased the lengths 
of short stories which she can consider. 
For Love Story, she can now use any 
lengths up to 7,500 words. .. . For Roman- 
tic Range, there is a market for any length 
from the very short story up to about 9,000 
words, .. . Both pay a cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. On Detective Story 
Magazine the market is still open for very 
off-trail verse in lengths to 16 lines. Pay- 
These all Street 
122 East 


ment is 25 cents a line. 
& Smith magazines, located at 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
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Ruth Dreyer, managing editor of West- 
ern Aces, and Western Trails, tells me that 
both magazines can use stories from a short- 
short length up to about 5,000 words, and 
novelets of 8,500 to 10,000 words. All fiction 
must be written from the man’s 
point of view, and must be set 
in the old West, in the days be- 
fore modern inventions. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word, on 
acceptance, with reports and 
checks very prompt now. These 
belong to the Ace Magazine 
Group at 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. 

Some of the companies 
which started publishing ven- 
tures without making certain 
of their paper quotas, have 
found themselves on shifting sands and had 
to curtail plans. Such a case seems to be 
Army Love Tales, which the editor, Ben 
Williams, announced in a letter to the 
Writer’s Dicest last fall. The editor can 
be addressed in care of Bernard & Ellis, 18 
East 41st Street, N. Y. 17. 

A new juvenile book concern has been 
organized under the name of Modern Chil- 
dren’s Stories, Inc. Leo C. Rosten, editor, 
plans to get into full swing in the fall. At 
present, offices are care of Associated Amer- 
ican Artists, 71 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22. 


URPRISE announcement is that A. A. 

Wyn, publisher of the Ace Magazines, 
is branching out into the book field and will 
publish a Fall 1945 list of general trade 
books, both fiction and non-fiction. He 
has appointed as general manager of his 
book house, Bernard B. Perry, who was 
with Vanguard Press for the past five years 
as editor and sales manager and previously 
was associated with E. P. Dutton and W. W. 
Norton. 

Mr. Wyn is very fortunate in having 
paper for such a project! He intends to 
keep his standards high, and will publish 
only books of outstanding merit. Nothing 
of purely entertainment value is being con- 
sidered now. No light romances, no de- 
tective stories—nothing in the line of what 
is usually spoken of as rental library. And 
only original publishing; no reprints. 
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the present, with a small staff and limited 
means for handling manuscripts, only 
manuscripts which might fit a small and 
select list should be submitted. The book 
publishing business is to be quite separate 
from the ‘Wyn magazines, 
which are expected to continue 
in their usual successful way. 
Address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. 

Basic Books is a new book 
club, formed to center atten- 
tion upon publications in the 
fields of psychoanalysis, psychi- 
atry, sociology, and allied sub- 
jects. Books are not chosen by 
a formal board, since the fields 
in which the club specializes 
are so varied that they could 
not be handled adequately by any one 
group. Instead, people who are experts in 
the various fields are asked to make the 
selections every other month. The present 
plan is to present two new books every other 
month; 12 per year. Offices are at 714 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 21. 

Random House has extended its Service- 
men’s Prize Contest to November 30, 1945, 
to allow more time for men to submit book 
manuscripts on return and readjustment 
to normal life. Bennett Cerf is head of 
this publishing house, offices at 20 East 
57th Street, N. Y. 22. 

Any writers interested in the Whittlesey 
House Fifteenth Anniversary Prize Contest 
can get full information by writing to Whit- 
tlesey House, 330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
18. Contestants must be American residents. 
A $5,000 first prize is offered for books on 
science subjects written for the layman. 
One-half of this is advance against royalties, 
the rest outright. $1,000 is offered for each 
further project accepted for publication. 

Contestants must submit by December 1, 
1945 a complete plan of their projected 
books together with 10,000 words of the 
manuscript, Complete, satisfactory manu- 
scripts wil be required of the prize winners 
by December 1, 1946. The $1,000 prizes 
are advances against standard royalties—an 
amount to enable the writer to complete 
his project and do research which might 


(Continued on page 64) 








Non-Fiction For Amateurs 


By RAYMOND T. DAVIS 
(Who is one) 


HIS is the thirty-fifth article I’ve 

sold within the last year. They went 

to a broad variety of magazines: 
Coronet, Read, True Facts, Progress Guide, 
Bostonian, Popular Mechanics—even some 
religious, trade and fact-detective maga- 
zines. Checks went from one cent to forty 
cents a word, 

I regard myself as a rank amateur — 
when compared with the more prolific pro- 
fessionals. But when you consider that it 
was done in spare time, that I’m not yet 26, 
and that I had sold practically nothing 
eighteen months ago—the picture is im- 
proved. 

Non-fiction has lost most of its mysteries 
for me. The only one I haven’t been able 
to unravel is: Why aren’t young writers 
with decent command of their language 
flooding this field? With the public fact- 
conscious today, it’s much easier to write 
and sell non-fiction than fiction. I can put 
my finger on a few dozen beginners who 
have sold articles to SatEvePost, This Week, 
or Coronet. Now you tell me how many 
beginning fictionists have sold their stuff 
to these markets 

Probably the unknown’s fault is sheer 
laziness, the result of a lack of confidence. 
It’s a vicious circle, but one that can be 
easily broken. If you have something 
worthwhile to write, get a query okayed 
and write it, even if you’ve never made 
That First Sale. The market will never be 
better, not with those 85-point writers in 
khaki coming home to their typewriters 
with a vengeance and a head full of ideas. 


O out and get a story—they won’t come 
to you. 

“Where should I look? Where do you 
get your material?” Here’s the quickest and 
easiest system I know. First, find a good 

9 


< 


library. I don’t know where you live, but 
it can’t be that far from civilization. Here 
in beautiful Chicago we have John Crerar 
Library at Randolph and Michigan. One 
section contains probably the world’s big- 
gest collection of magazines and trade jour- 
nals — everything from Steam-Shovel En- 
gineer to WRITER’S DIGEST. 

Browse around the many racks. What 
are you most interested in, or know some- 
thing about? Health? Engineering? Chemis- 
try? Construction? Your field is well repre- 
sented. 

Let’s say you pick up a journal on con- 
crete, thumb through it. Wait—what’s this? 
Here’s a piece by a construction engineer 
telling how common soot can be mixed 
with cement to darken a highway and re- 
move light glare, a common cause of ac- 
cidents. 

You make some notes in your notebook, 
thinking, “That’s certainly new—bet I can 
sell a short piece on it to Popular Me- 
chanics.” 

You don’t quit yet. You read further 
and learn that soot is also used to make 
permanent black center-lines and. traffic 
markers on concrete roads; that Army en- 
gineers mixed it with the concrete used to 
make airplane runways in advanced com- 
bat zones; it provided camouflage against 
detection by enemy aircraft. 





“Now I’m getting somewhere,” you 
think, and you’re so engrossed in this busi- 
ness of research that you don’t even pay 
any attention to the little chit of a college 
girl who is making notes nearby. At the 
end of the article you notice a reference 
list of publications from which the engineer 
got some of his data. 

Now the search has led to some issues of 
Industrial Engineering and Chemistry. 
There you hit a bonanza. You learn that 
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carbon black, another name for soot, is one 
of the most vital substances in the war pro- 
gram—that it’s the very backbone of rub- 
ber and without it tires would last only a 
few thousand miles! 

Your notebook is bulging, and still you 
don’t stop. Outside you telephone one of 
the soot companies (listed in the Red 
Book) and arrange an interview with one 
of their technical men. That afternoon you 
return home with a load of literature and 
more notes that describe how soot is used 
to color paints and inks. 

There was a lot more to the story but 
you get the idea. Research counts. 

Editor John Miller at Progress Guide, 
who has taken about fifteen more articles 
since, bought my popular version of that 
soot story. Now I am gathering photos 
and soon will sell the technical version of 
the same subject to one of the mechanical 
magazines. 

Big shots like J. D. Ratcliff work about 
the same. He gets his leads from the med- 
ical journals, or whatever subject he hap- 
pens to be writing on, follows them up 
with diligent research, and then clinches 
the story by traveling across the country to 
interview and quote the scientists involved. 
That last move supplies the “extra some- 
thing” an article needs to sell to the slicks. 

Unless a story breaks right in our own 
city, the rest of us can’t afford to dash 
about the country like J. D., so library re- 
search, plus what you can learn via the 
mails, is the next best thing and costs no 
more than carfare. However, when your 
story is a local one, an interview is in order 
to pick up first-hand information, and 
equally important, statements from some- 
body worth quoting. But stock up on your 
facts before you undertake the interview— 
you'll know what questions to ask and it'll 
spare you a second visit. 

Here’s one fact a lot of young writers 
don’t seem to understand: Today most 
popular articles are nothing more than an 
abstract of science journal articles. The 
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author carefully interprets the experts’ gib- 
berish, selects the salient facts and con- 
denses this red meat into a popular and 
readable article. Progress Guide, for in- 
stance, does not try to shield this fact. At 
the tail-end of many of its articles the edi- 
tors include a listing of different journals 
and authoritative papers from which the 
article was prepared; then the readers, 
especially students, can probe further if they 
like. 

I think the beginner’s best bet is to stick 
to a field he knows when looking for that 
“something new and significant” asked for 
by fact editors. 

A good debunker will always go over. 
As an example, awhile ago a debunker ar- 
ticle appeared in a medical journal, I be- 
lieve it was Hygeia, in which competent 
doctors argued that bed rest actually was 
bad for sick people and often lengthened 
their illness. Writers pounced on it and 
within a few weeks a number of magazines 
had purchased a rewrite. (Read won the 
race by buying and reprinting the orig- 
inal!) 

When vitamins were the fad, every mag 
ran pieces about them. Pageant then re- 
versed the trend with an article warning 
against the dangers in vitamins! It was 
the same story with sulfa drugs and peni- 
cillin; Coronet debunked them both. The 
people who actually need the vitamins 
they buy from drug store vitamin bars are 
few. 

About the actual technique of fact writ- 
ing, I can’t say any more than what was 
written by Larston Farrar or Harry Bots- 
ford in earlier issues. My own formula is 
simple: Assemble your facts, select an 
opening with a punch, plan the body and 
climax, then: sit down and write 2,000 
words. If you find you can’t get 2,000 
words, you probably haven’t sufficiently 
covered your subject. 

If you do get 2,000 words without too 
much ballooning—then go back and cut it 
to 1,500. 








The Writer Was Too Successful 






By BRUNO FISCHER 


LL AT ONCE there was no market, 
no income. 

Perhaps there are free-lance 
writers who judiciously put aside part of 
their earnings for the inevitable checkless 
periods, but if such there are, I know them 
not. So there we were, my wife, my baby, 
myself, fourteen hundred miles from home, 
with only a final small check to sustain us 
and little immediate prospect of getting 
more. 


The trouble was that for four years I 
had been too successful at one type of 
story. You remember, of course, the 
horror-terror pulps which crowded the 
stands during the latter half of the 1930's. 
Your eye couldn’t miss those garish covers 
on which big-bosomed females were going 
through the tortures of the damned. Be- 
tween the covers was third-rate Poe—gen- 
erally, though not always, heavily larded 
with sex and sadism. 

When, in 1937, I abandoned newspaper 
work for pulp fiction, I found the horror- 
terror market wide open, and, on the whole, 
paying “as high rates’—(by which term 
editors mean rates not lower than)—as 
more sedate detective magazines. Evidently 
I had the knack for handling the breathless 
atmosphere and bizarre plot patterns re- 
quired in those yarns, for I started selling 
at once and kept right on through all the 
gyrations of editorial demands. 


One day sex went out because the British 
market wouldn’t stand for it, in which case 
I kept on the clothes of the full-bodied 
heroine throughout her adventures with 
dead people who refused to remain in their 
graves or with merely human fiends. War 


in Europe and the loss of the foreign mar- 
ket brought sex back, laid on with a trowel. 
Then clean-up organizations started to 
throw their weight around and gave editors 
jitters, and artists and writers were in- 
structed to put panties and brassieres on the 
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girls, But basically the stories remained 
constant—their sole aim to thrill the reader 
through violent emotional impacts of fear 
or sex or both. 

Now and then, in an attempt to get out 
of the rut into which I was sinking deeper 
and deeper, I did a straight whodunit for 
the detective pulps, but I found that they 
took me longer and that competition was 
keener. It was more profitable at the mo- 
ment to take the line of least resistance— 
and the moment stretched out to four years. 
In that time I turned out two million words 
of horror-terror, and sold every word I 
wrote. Production and sales came easy to 
me—too easy, it developed. 

In the fall of 1940, I followed the ex- 
ample of other word-slingers and went with 
my family to Florida for the winter. We 
had hardly got settled when the clean-’em- 
up boys and girls won their fight. Horror- 
terror was out, with or without sex. And 
so were my checks. 

I wasn’t the first writer caught by the 
consequences of over-specialization. There 
are different causes, but the end is always 
the same. Fashions change and a certain 
type of story, which before had inevitably 
brought checks, results only in polite letters 
of regret; or an editor, whose particular 
pet you were, loses his job and the new 
editor can’t see your stuff for dust; or the 
magazine which has been buying your en- 
tire output for years folds up. 

Whatever the reason, you are undone 
by your ability to slant too successfully 
toward an editor or magazine or market. 
Now you’ve got to “unslant” and “reslant.” 

That was what I came up against that 
winter in Florida. I had sold an occasional 
straight detective story, and a couple of 
years before, I had filled in intervals be- 
tween horror-terror by writing a detective 
novel, which had the middling sort of suc- 
cess which is the best you can expect from 


a first book. 
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"This one automatically pours the mail-man a drink." 


The first straight detective story I wrote 
after the horror-terror market folded, 
bounced back and kept bouncing. So did 
the second and third and fourth and fifth. 

Up to this time I had not bothered with 
a literary agent. In my restricted field I 
had all the editorial entry I needed. But 
now, broke and bewildered, I decided that 
I required one. And Gideon Kishorr, of 
the August Lenniger agency, read my cur- 
rent stories and wrote me what was wrong. 

“Your work suffers from the same fault 
as other writers who have managed to have 
one sure-shot market. The result is that 
one’s work gets a bit too casual, and one 
eases up instead of constantly trying to 
improve.” . I had seldom bothered to 


rewrite as much as a single paragraph. My 
wife typed a clean copy as the pages left 
my typewriter, and the manuscript was 
ready for the editor. It was good enough 
to sell, and that was all that counted at the 
time. 

“Your endings fail to wind up all the 
loose strings in the story.” . No matter 
what your plot in horror-terror, your last 
scene was routine: the villian “had the 
heroine in a cave or an abandoned ware- 
house and had removed her clothes and was 
proceeding to torture her fair white body 
(in the sexless periods he merely threatened 
her clad body) when the hero arrived and 
broke it up. Nothing more subtle than 
that, for sadism or terror was the crux of 
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the story, and the only necessary solution 
was the final rescue in order to bring the 
story to a close. In a straight detective 
story, on the other hand, the climax is de- 
veloped through the ingenuity of the hero 
in solving a problem. 

“The solution of your story consists of 
nothing but gun-play.” . . . Horror-terror 
readers were not interested in the working 
out of a problem. The plot itself posed 
the problem: a new variation of the bizarre. 
It did not matter how the villain was un- 
masked, for that was not part of the prob- 
lem. When 4000 words were up, it was 
simplest to stick a gun into the hero’s hand 
and get it over with. 

“In this story your characterization strikes 
me as being weak.” . . . The chief require- 
ment for a horror-terror heroine was a vo- 
luptuous body. The hero provided the in- 
dividual with whom the reader identified 
himself and through whose eyes he received 
emotional impact. The villain was merely 
a human fiend. 


TOOK stock of myself. What was I 

aiming at? How was I going to get 
there? I wanted to sell straight detective 
stuff and I could assume that my experience 
had given me mastery of the broad tech- 
nique of my craft: how to keep a story 
moving, how to create suspense which is 
the key to detective story writing—in short, 
all the subtle and almost subconscious 
tricks of the trade. 

But evidently I needed more. I needed 
direction—a plan. And here are the con- 
clusions I reached: 

1. Show more respect for my craft. I 
reminded myself never to be casual about 
a single sentence I wrote. Rewrite half a 
dozen times if I—or my agent — think 
something needs it. Turn out a quarter 
of a million words a year—or less—instead 
of half a million. Better sales and rates 
will make up the difference. 

2. Develop a manner and treatment 
that is entirely my own. The hard-boiled, 
gray-eyed, ruthless, quick-shooting detec- 
tive had too many other writers using him 
since Hammett. 


One evening I saw a middle-aged man 


mowing his lawn, and I got to thinking of 
a story opening just that way with a hero 
just like that suddenly caught up in a 
whirlpool of murder. I kept him in char- 
acter throughout—a mild man who wanted 
to mind his own business, but who wasn’t 
allowed to by events, and who throughout 
the story felt nothing and did nothing to 
violate the reader’s belief in his credibil- 
ity. In other words, I would concern my- 
self with ordinary people under the impact 
of extraordinary happenings. ; 

as cleverly as possible, but let the plot blend 
with the characters instead of the other 
way around. 

3. Bear down hard on character. Plot 

4. Don’t concentrate on any single 
market. The detective field is broad and 
popular; I must not again let myself be- 
come restricted to any one aspect of it, as 
I did with horror-terror. Let editors come 
and go (as they came and went) and 
magazines fold up (as they folded up) ; but 
if there is a paying market around, be in it. 

A plan gives you direction, and that’s 
what a writer needs almost as much as the 
ability to write a salable story. It required 
six months of trial and error after the 
horror-terror market was eliminated before 
I was selling again, and even then the sales 
were only occasional. 

I took two weeks to write a five thousand 
word short and found that no editor would 
touch it. It was fifteen months before I 
was again selling my entire output at top 
rates, 

And I stuck to my plan. I have pre- 
sented it to Wrrrer’s Dicest readers be- 
cause I consider it a good plan by which 
other writers may be able to benefit. I know 
it’s a good plan because it paid off. 


T the end of 1942 my agent suggested 

that I do a full-length novel for Mam- 
moth Detective magazine, which featured 
one in each of its vast issues. I wrote an 
outline and it was approved by Ray Pal- 
mer, editor of Mammoth, who had been 
buying a lot of my stories. I was set to 
go on a rather sure sale—a routine assign- 
ment which I should have filled in five or 
six weeks, 
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The difference between a detective nove- 
let of fifteen thousand words and a sixty 
thousand word novel, both written for 
pulp detective magazines, is simply a matter 
of wordage—more incidents and compli- 
cations. 

There is, however, a clear distinction be- 
tween the detective pulp magazine novel 
and the detective novel which is printed 
between hard covers, and that is one of 
characterization. Book characters must be 
more nearly real, must grow and develop, 
must think and feel and act less superfici- 
ally. 

By this time my plan had become an in- 
grained part of my writing. Instead of five 
or six weeks, the novel took me two months 
to write. I had a good plot, but from the 
beginning the people in the story were of 
prime importance. Probably the 
would have been just as certain if I had 
not worked so carefully, but I wrote as 
good a story as I could, which would at 
the same time be acceptable to a pulp 


sale 


magazine. 

I received the check from Palmer and 
wrote the story off in my records as an- 
other sold and paid for. That was that. 
One more job out of the way. 

A couple of months later a letter from 
my agent included a contract with William 
Morrow and Company for book publica- 
tion rights to the novel. And a month 
after that the Detective Book Club chose it 
as one of its selections. 

In February, 1944, the book appeared in 
Mammoth Detective under the title, 
“Murder Wears a Skirt.” Morrow, and 
then the Detective Book Club, published it 
as “The Hornets’ Nest.” Not including the 
thirty-five thousand book club sales, it sold 
three times as well as my first novel, writ- 
ten four years before, which had been in- 
tended as an excursion upward from pulp 
writing. And a year after it booked publi- 
cation, Dell bought it out as a twenty-five 
cent reprint. 

The moral is too obvious to stress. If I 
had written a story only good enough to 
get by the editor and bring a check, it 
would have died between the ephemeral 
covers of a magazine. 

The success of that novel induced Alden 


H. Norton to order a serial from me for 
Flynn’s Detective Fiction magazine. I put 
a great deal of time and effort into the 
serial, and I made a radical innovation in 
line with my use of ordinary people as 
I’d never cared for the infallible 
superman heroes traditional in detective 
My hero was the owner of a small 
grocery mild-mannered, good- 
natured, middle-aged man who was turned 
anger. 


heroes. 


fiction. 
store, a 


by murder from bewilderment to 
For a while I was afraid that he wasn’t 
quite pulp, but Norton thought that pulp 
readers were literate enough to take him. 
Later that year, in October, 1944, “Quote 
the Raven” was published in book form by 
Doubleday-Doran-Crime Club. 

Now for another example, this one con- 
cerning point four of my plan. 

Within two years there wasn’t a leading 
detective magazine to which I hadn’t sold 


something, and to most of which I was 
not selling more or less regularly. 

Then came the paper shortage with 
the resultant mortality of magazines. The 


available markets grew smaller; magazines 
carried fewer pages or 
came out less often. For a while that did 
not greatly effect the buying of stories be- 


which survived 


cause competition was cut down by those 
writers who went to war. 

But two things kept tightening the mar- 
ket—and still do at this writing in spite 
of a widely cherished belief to the contrary. 
Paper allotments were cut, and magazines 
continued to die. Among magazines which 
ceased publication was the oldest—and in 
my opinion the best—of the detective 
magazines, Flynn’s Detective Fiction. I was 
selling regularly to Flynn’s at as good rates 
as I was getting anywhere. When that 
market was cut off (and others besides), 
I had, fortunately, other markets to turn 
to. If I had concentrated my market, I 
would once again have been in a tough 
spot. 

During the last year my market had been 
broadened into the novel field. 

I’ve learned my lesson. Spread your 
market and you’ll have more security—if 
a free-lance writer can ever have security. 

Editors and magazines come and go. 
Your need for food and shelter is constant. 








Situation Wanted 


By JULIUS LONG 


T’S NOT that I’m lazy and won’t work. 

I want to work, and I’d work at al- 

most anything if only somebody would 
offer me a situation. I’m not even 
for a plot, only a situation. 


asking 

In the last thirty days I have mailed 
out forty thousand words of detective fic- 
tion, and thé well is momentarily dry. Id 
like to start to work again, but I can’t get 
started without a situation. 

It doesn’t 
situation or even a merely dramatic one. 
It has only to be a situation that will keep 
me busy until a plot checks in. If a plot 
doesn’t check in by the time the situation is 


have to be a melodramatic 


on paper, then I'll throw it away and get 
some other situation. 

Once in a long while I think of a whole 
plot to start with, but if I waited for those 
never get 


many 


heaven-sent moments, I’d 
detective stories written. I’m not a joiner, 
but I am a firm believer in the Association 
of Ideas. I ] 

tion when put on paper stimulates an idea 
for another situation or even an entire plot 


think that almost any situa- 


for a story. 

Talking about one’s triumphs seems to 
be the favorite vice of the profession, so I 
will illustrate my point by taking at ran- 
dom one of the stories of mine in Black 
Mask, just bought. The one I’m picking 
opens with the situation which follows. 

An unprepossessing little man walks into 
the hero’s law office and asks a startling 
question. He wants to know if he'll be 
guilty of any crime if he keeps still about 
a murder he knows is going to be com- 
mitted. He knows where and when the 
murder is to take place, the names of the 
murderer-to-be and the victim. Does this 
question interest you? Surely you guess 
one way or the other as to whether keep- 
ing your mouth shut about a murder-to-be 
is a crime, You want to know the answer. 

The hero lawyer advises his client that 
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he will not be committing any crime in 
keeping still about the intended murder. 
You may wonder if 
the hero lawyer knows what he is talking 
He does. 

I got the idea for this situation in my 
office while perusing the 40th Volume of 


Phis may startle you. 


about. 


Corpus Juris Secundum, a standard law 


encyclopedia. I had never thought much 
about the matter before (if at all), and 
that a 
a crime was going to be 


it occurred to me situation where 
man did know 
committed would be interesting. 

It would even be unique if the possessor 
of such knowledge were neither a hoodlum 
nor a policeman. So I made him a very 

spectable little old man with plenty of 
money in the bank and even more in the 
Only he is a little miserly, and our 


hero has to raise hell with him to get his 


S< ck. 


hundred-dollar fee. 

Of course our hero tells his client that 
he has a moral obligation to disclose the 
murderer-to-be and tell all 
But the little old 
nothing doing, he hates the victim-to-be, 
and he wants to see the murder take place. 

Imagine the plight of our hero. He can 
not squeal on his client because his client’s 
communication is privileged, and he would 
be violating his professional oath. He must 
sit back and keep his mouth shut and read 
further details in the papers. 

There’s the situation, It has not stimu- 
lated an idea for a plot, but it has stimu- 
lated an idea for another situation. Sup- 
pose our hero lawyer is on friendly terms 
with a homicide dick? Wouldn’t that be em- 
barrassing? So we have our hero eating din- 
ner in the home of the homicide dick. The 
phone rings, and murder has been done. 

Ah-ah! thinks our hero, there it is! The 
murder I knew would happen has hap- 
pened! But that is what the reader ex- 
pects, and we must give him surprises for 


identity of the 


to the cops. man says 
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his money. So we do this by having the 
victim of the murder his little old client! 
This will surprise everybody but detective 
story writers who knew it all the time. 

His client dead, our hero is now free to 
tell all to his pal, the cop. In the mean- 
while, I have been racking the old brain for 
a plot, as it is about time one checks in. 
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knew. So we will have the lawyer kill him. 

My point is not to re-tell my story. It 
is to tell how it got into being—through 
the association of ideas. Of course you 
may think this association of ideas was of 
the far-fetched variety. Ever since I can 
remember, I have been accused of making 


irrelevant remarks. First there were school 


in And, thank heavens, one comes along. I’ve _ teachers, then college professors and finally 
Tr. said the little old man was wealthy, so that lawyers and judges. I am not married. 
if means he had his fingers in quite a few I am glad to take this opportunity, to 
ig investments. One of assert that the trou- 
them was a part- THE SITUATION IN BELLEFONTAINE ble was not with 
ly nership. : a : ie, b ri 
y ats I ; Mr. Long supplies this information about = ut with the 
of That reminds me ne eS numb-skulls whose 
W of the time when a “Always I have been spellbound by _ 4 brains were incap- 
1 ‘ , : . sonal data supplied by writers pictured wit 5 tay 
1 oro »f local busi- : MP wns able ier 
group of local —_ hat and cigarette at a rakish angle. They have able of Denaats lating 
ness men organized been everywhere and seen everything. They are ideas. They are the 
e a limited partner- regular devils. They have smelled the inside type of people who 
i hi | . es of more jails than you could shake a stick at. ds ieee ase 
e oP) that 1s, hexane Some have even faced firing squads. Their itin- are always asking - 
which the liability erary invariably includes Singapore, or at where do you get 
r of each partner was least Rio. ; your plots? The 
Bae ates “I’ve never been anywhere or seen anything. / : 
n limited to their My longest boat ride was a voyage to Staten answer is that the 
\ original investment. Island while doing time at Columbia. As for plots come because 
a . serving ¢ sSitimate sentence in ; a fide iai r 
f Such a partnership serving a legitimate sentence in a bona fide jail, » oan empitedin oth 
‘ : the ghastly truth is that I have never even been : : 
‘ is like a corpora- arrested. I graduated from Ohio State Univer- idea with another. 
r tion to that extent. sity, never realizing that I could have furthered Like an opening 
, Them ote certain my literary career by getting myself thrown out. diniies in a ot i 
7 ‘ - : . ; “I have practiced law nearly six years at wiemy ion in a s nig 
formalities con- Bellefontaine, Ohio. Most of my fictional heroes with the outcoming 
t nected with its or- are lawyers because both Writer’s Dicrst and plot. 
; Saisie O , my agent embrace the fetish that I should write I — 
esanen. : ne ol about people and subjects that I know some- am inclined to 
them is—in my thing about. I also know a little something think that it is bet- 


state—that the or- 
ganization papers 
must be filed in the 
office of the county 
clerk.” Nearly every- 
thing else is filed in 
the office of the 
county recorder, so 
the lawyer handling 
this partnership or- 


ganization shouldn’t be blamed too much 
for filing the papers there. 


about guns, and I am one mystery writer who 
can write with some assurance about our favor- 
ite prop, the Luger, as I own a pair of them. 
“My friends are somewhat embarrassed for 
me because of my detective story writing, and 
they discreetly elect to treat it as a harmless 
hobby. It is not. It is a business. I see no 
reason why you can not hold down two jobs if 
you like both of them. I had more than a hun- 
dred stories published and have yet to meet my 
first fiction editor. My law partner says that’s 
half the reason. There’s a partner for you.” 


ter to have an open- 
ing situation than 
a whole plot. You 
choose the opening 
situation because it 
is interesting, be- 
cause it attracts 
reader attention. 
But you may have 
the best plot in the 


world and nothing to hook the reader with. 
That has happened to me. 


You are like 


Alice in Wonderland—you could close up 
like a telescope if only you knew how to 
begin. 

Frankly, I’m worried about the day when 
I sit down with an interesting situation on 
the typewriter and find no plot forthcom- 
I try another and another, and still 
Then I am through. That is 


But it turned out very embarrassing, for 
the partnership incurred many debts, and 
the partners as many lawsuits, for they 
were severally liable. So I decided to have 
the little old man in my story involved in 
such a partnership. He stood to lose many 
thousands of dollars through his lawyer’s ing. 
carelessness. He was not the type to take no _ plot. 


it lying down, a point which his lawyer (Continued on page 68) 
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Pulp Writers Have a Job to Do 


By NAT SCHACHNER 


WONDER how many of us realize that 

the words we hammer out on our type- 

writer keys are just as effective and, 
in many instances, just as lethal as the bul- 
lets that flame across a battlefield? In the 
old days the pen was mightier than the 
sword ; today it is not without reason that 
machine gunners lovingly call their weapon 
a “typewriter.” 

A sentence colors a belief; a paragraph 
shapes an attitude. We strengthen o1 
pose a prejudice ; 
emotion. Not that we intend to do any such 
thing. We’re busy writing a story, a piec 
of fiction. The tale’s the thing; we h: 
axes to grind. Yet, in spite of our intended 
objectivity, look what happens 

There is Ever) 
villain. He is the spy, the crook, the sabo- 
teur, the wolf, the mad scientist. Whom do 
we make the villain? Years ago we mad 
him a Russian (red, Bolshevik), a China- 
man (yellow peril, Fu Manchu), a foreigner 
(Italian, Greek, frog-eater). It wasn’t done 
with malice aforethought 
It was the existing fashion in villains. They 
Enters 


OD- 
i 


an 


we stir up or quiet 


ive no 


wry has a 


st 


the villain. 


of course, not! 


were trade-marked, so to speak. 
Russian through the 
the reader grips his magazine harder and 
waits Enters a Chinaman 
from the right, and a hatchet flys. 

Today, Russians and Chinese and French 
are our al and there has been a shift 
of villains to German and Jap. Other types. 


and 


door on the left, 


for the bomb. 


lies : 


remain pretty constant, war or 
no war. The Negro 
many plots? If it’s a horror tale, he 
out to be the monster, or the fellow who 
rolls his and runs like he 


passes the cemetery. Elsewhere he’s cast as 


however, 

how does he fare in 

turns 
1 


eyes blazes as 
the servant, the happy-go-lucky, the shift- 
less, the lazy, the crapshooter. An Italian? 
In prohibition days he was the bootlegger, 
the gangster in gang yarns. An Irishman 
scraps all the time, gets hell-raising drunk 
and uses a brogue a mile thick. The Jew’s 
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accent is heavy; he’s a financial sharpster; 
he’s a fence (Fagin), pawnbroker or peddler. 

Innocently, without meaning to do s0, 
we've set up a series of stereotypes for our 


readers. the 


At first crack of a name— 
Spinelli, Epstein, O’Hara; Privilovski, 
Schultz, Hip Sing; Svenson, Pancho, 


Washington White—the reader 
knows exactly what to expect; and rarely 
is he disappointed. We’ve made a pattern 


George 


of a race, a religion, a nation or a group 
for him. And that pattern sticks! In real 
life as in fiction. It’s so easy to follow pat- 


terns 


it saves the trouble of thinking, So, 
Spinelli, of Chicago has to be a gangster 
though Spinelli of the corner fruit store 
; Epstein of New York must 
be a push-cart peddler or an international 
banker (though 
Main Street is a doctor and saved our kid’s 
Hip Sing 
chief Tong hatchet man (though Hip Sing, 
the 
yats our boy on the head and feeds him 


iS a nice 


guy) 
the Epstein we know on 


life in Frisco is naturally the 


in laundry where we leave our shirts, 
I 
lichee nuts). 

Word bullets at 
will go on and exploding long after the last 
real bullet in the war is fired, and the last 
tank crated for return to the United States. 
The Nazis and the Fascists use them for 
their own nefarious purposes ; let us be as 
ready and vigilant to employ them to fur- 
1, 


i 


aimed human beings, 


ther freedom and justice. 

Even after the Axis armies are broken 
and defeated, the battle will go on. Our 
enemies brag openly about it. With infinite 
cunning they are preparing the under- 
ground fight—the fight that no 
boundaries, that will use the weapons of 
rumor, innuendo, shrug, and raised eyebrow 
on Main Street, U.S.A. as well as in the 
capitals of the world; the weapons of in- 
filtration, terror and deceit ; the whispered 
words of malice, fear and hatred. They will 
try, as in the past, to set group against 
religion, color 


knows 


group, religion against 
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against color, class against class. The Anglo- 
Saxon against Irish, Irish against Italian, 
Italian against Pole. Protestant against 
Catholic, Christian against Jew. White 
against black, both against Chinese. Labor 
against business, capital against labor, mid- 
dle-class storekeeper against both. They did 
it before—and it almost worked. They'll 
do it again, and they’ve learned new tricks, 
new angles. They’re working now for Der 
Tag No. 3. Divide and conquer is still their 
motto. 

The American people must not be their 
stooge. They must be able to detect enemy 
propaganda when they see it and hear it. 
They must learn that attacks against any 
group—racial, religious, cultural—are the 
spearhead of an attack against the liberty 
of all. 


T’S in this war that we fiction writers 

have a job to do. It’s a big one and 

an urgent one. 

There are plenty of ways in which we 
can help through the medium of our stories. 
Some of these have already been indicated. 

For example: 

(1) If Jews, Catholics, Italians, Negroes, 
Mexicans, etc., are presented, not as 
caricatures or stereotypes, but as in- 
dividuals involved in common human 
situations, with all the wide range 
of character and personality traits 
common to all human beings, we 
will be doing more to eliminate the 
vicious Nazi myths and propaganda 
than a thousand pulpit sermons and 
a thousand editorials. 

(2) It is a widespread misconception, 
sedulously fostered by rabble-rousers, 
that only names like Jones and Smith 
are typically American; that Mali- 
nowski, Epstein, Agnelli and Schultz 
are “foreign.” Actually one set of 
names is just as “native” and just 
as “American” as the other. It is 
laboring a familiar point to say that 
all of us come from immigrant stock. 
So it would help a lot if sympathetic 


characters in our yarns occasionally 


sport these other equally “American” 
names. 


(3) 


(4) 


o”7 


I/ 


The really important thing to re- 
member in tagging names on heroes 
and villains is that if John Jones is 
a scoundrel, vulgar, pushing, avari- 
cious, lecherous, the reader merely 
thinks: “This fellow, John Jones, is 
a louse!” But when the 
Epstein or Spinelli, then a lot of 
readers are liable to say: “That Jew 
is a louse!” or “That wop got what 
was coming to him.” 


name is 


In real life, we know that most 
members of the so-called “minority 
groups”—and this phrase in itself is 
a stereotype which serves to create 
“groups” where otherwise there 
might be none—speak the same na- 
tural English, have received the same 
education, dress the same way, look 
about the same, and have the same 
likes and dislikes as the rest of their 
fellow-Americans. Would it not be 
proper then, in our stories, to have 
these characters speak just as fluent- 
ly and with the same regional accent, 
or lack of accent, as others in their 
particular surroundings? 

Nor is it at all necessary to make a 
point of placing them in lead ‘roles, 
though that has been done in many 
published stories with conspicuous 
success. They can appear as friendly 
neighbors, school friends, business 
associates, war comrades—just as 
they do in real life—helping their 
friends out of trouble, advising them, 
backing them up. Clergymen of all de- 
nominations can extend the prover- 
bial helping hand to hard-luck vic- 
tims—rabbis as well as priests, priests 
as well as ministers. 





A good many magazine writers have 
already incorporated these thoughts 
in their stories ; and their publishers 
were agreeably surprised by the 
floods of commendation that come 
pouring in from readers. For ex- 
ample, in one lead novelette, the 
hero’s name is Martin Siversky, who 
makes no bones of the fact that he 
is of Polish descent; and the wise and 
warm-hearted doctor in the tale is a 
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refugee by the name of Myerman. 
In one of our great Westerns, the 
feature story has as sub-hero a Jew- 
ish chap. Even the movies, timid by 
nature, are now doing a real job 
along these lines. 


(7) There is a great and almost wholly 
untapped field for stories in the bor- 
ing-from-within, the “divide and 
conquer” technique of native power 
politicians and secret enemy agents 
who employ anti-Semitism, anti- 
Catholicism, anti-Negroism, etc., as 
stepping stones to their own nefari- 
ous ends. 


“Nothing is simpler than introducing a 
Scotsman if a thrifty character is needed, 
or a Jew if someone is supposed to be 


greedy. That is one of the safest dramatic 
devices. But the sacrifice will have to be 
made and it will not be the first time that 
the writers will find themselves in such a 
position. There is no doubt that one could 
considerably increase the sales of a popular 
story if a good shot of pornographic ma- 
terial were injected. Yet, by mutual con- 
sent pornography, as a mere attention- 
catcher, is not being used. National stereo- 
types will slowly have to be considered as 
a kind of social pornography. 

“As a matter of fact it would probably be 
one of the best contributions the writers 
could make at this time if they systematic- 
ally introduced what one might call anti- 
stereotypes. Stories about Negro physicians, 
Frenchmen who are loyal to their wives, 
etc., should be written.” 


THE LIGHT ROMANTIC TOUCH 


By PEGGY GADDIS (DERN) 


N THE letters that have reached me 
| since the publication of a note of mine 

in the Forum of the Dicrst, readers 
show great astonishment that one can make 
a living writing the light, romantic novel 
that has come to be called “a circulating 
library book.” 

To me, the phrase “circulating library 
book” is a very misleading one. Because if 
you will look at the shelves in any good 
circulating library you'll find Steinbeck, 
Pyle, White and others of the top-flight non- 
fiction writers; you will also find Grieg, and 
Baldwin, and Norris, and—I hope a little, 
Gaddis and Dern. A circulating library lives 
because it carries on its shelves the books 
people most want to read and for which they 
do not want to wait until the City Library 
has enough copies to supply all the demands 
upon their funds for new books. So if you 
say to yourself, “Of course, I’m not capable 
of writing a really good book—I’ll try a 
circulating library book”—and proceed to 
look down your nose at your prospective 
reader and turn out something, with your 


tongue in your cheek—you’d much better 
be learning a trade! I don’t believe that 
any writer who consciously writes “down” 
to his audience is going to have one—not 
for long, anyway! 

What if you want to write a light, ro- 
mantic novel? What can you hope to earn 
by it? To be painfully frank—for the first 
year or two—very little! But if you take 
the “long view” and are looking forward 
to a modest success and a reasonably decent 
standard of living supported only by your 
books, in the next four or five years—why, 
come right along! It can be done! 

Your first book will probably bring you 
an initial advance of $150.00. And here 
perhaps I should point out that when you 
sell a story, you sell it; but when you finish 
a book you “place” it with a publisher. The 
magazine buys your story and that’s that; 
it’s published and the chances are a hundred 
to one that that finishes the matter so far 
as you are concerned. But a publisher gam- 
bles on your book ; he begins by advancing 
you from $150 to $250; he gambles further 
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by printing your book, jacketing it attrac- 
tively, turning it over to his salesmen, send- 
ing it out in the world to make its way; 
maybe you’ve got something; maybe it will 
be a “best-seller” and later sell to the movies 
and make you a scandalous amount of 
money ; such things have happened! (Re- 
member a little number called “Gone With 
the Wind?”’) On the other hand, it is, I am 
sorry to say, much more likely that your 
book will be read by a few hundred, maybe 
a few thousand; it will earn your publisher 
his initial investment, and it may bring you 
a hundred dollars or more, in royalties. 

If it is well and carefully written ; if your 
characters are vivid and alive and your 
action is logical and interesting, there is an 
excellent chance that a syndicate may buy 
the serial rights ; which means an additional 
check of from $100 to $300, depending on 
the range of its serialization. You can, if 
your first light romantic book is a sound and 
honest job, count pretty safely on about 
$300. 

By the time you’ve turned in your second 
or possibly your third book, your publisher 
feels safe in raising the ante a bit ; your con- 
tract for the next three books will probably 
call for an initial advance of $200, or $250. 
Today’s prices are a little better, by 25%, 
because anything that is printed sells, but 
we know that isn’t going to last. 

Dollars from your book depends not 
on what you can wheedle out of your pub- 
lisher as your advance, but on the book’s 
own sales. No publisher can force a book 
to sell, of course; he’d like it more than 
you would if your book would step out and 
make itself (and you and him) a pile of 
money. So give him a chance by listening 
to his advice and have confidence in the 
fellow! On the whole, over a period of 
twenty years writing, I’ve learned that pub- 
lishers are pretty decent people and that if 
you meet them half-way—they’ll meet you 
there and a little beyond. 

By the time you’ve turned out five or six 
books, your advance may be upped again 
or it may not; but your royalty statements 
(rendered twice yearly, and creating, I 
might add,. no little excitement in your 
family circle) will show a decided improve- 
ment and you'll find your book is doing 
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| am convalescing from an illness and will 
be glad to accept work from writers after 
September |, 1945. Between now and 
then | will be catching up on the work 
now in my office. For detailed informa- 
tion on my terms with writers see any 
copy of WRITER'S DIGEST for the past 
eight years. Selling manuscripts is my 
business and | am glad to be in there 
pitching again. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 5th wntond New York 17, N. Y. 


a 


JACK ‘MELVILLE 


Anyone knowing the present address of Jack 
Melville, article writer who formerly lived in 
New York, and author of “The Greatest 
Menace” is urged to write to 


Box W-745, c/o Writer's sl 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly, Efficiently 


Every page proof read. Extra first page 
Mailed flat. 
40c per 1000 words 
BEATRICE SCHMIDT 


Rhinelander, Wisc. 
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FLASH! A PRESS SERVICE 
FOR WRITERS 


“The Writer's service the Writers Okay" 


Writer’s Press Service is just what the name suggests: 
a service for writers which supplies valuable information 
and ideas gleaned by writers = writers from the press 
of the nation. 

Bureau managers located in strategic sections of the 
nation read and clip articles in their sections, selecting 
always from the writer’s point of view. Clippings are 
sent to our central office regularly where they are 
processed—filed according to subject matter, noted 
with suggestions for developing and marketing, and 
sent to subscribers. 

WHAT DO OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY ABOUT 
WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE? 

Here are excerpts from actual letters: 

K. A., Mass.: The first clippings are surprisingl 
good. When a writer has a file of clippings his wor! 
is cut in half. 

L. L. F., New Mex.: I believe I shall be taking 
advantage of your full service and depending upon it 
more and more. I am a full time writer and have 
made all of my living from magazines for many years. 

May we add your name to our growing list of sub- 
scribers? Monthly service, $10.00 per year. One month 
trial, $1.00. 

FREE to every subscriber: our publication ‘‘Clip- 
pings,’ which contains items of interest to every writer. 














WANTED: We still have a few openings for 
bureau managers. If you have had experience as 
a writer or = and your territory is open, we 

give careful consideration to your letter of 
application. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 


Box 21, Salina, Kansas 
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rin g ago I did a special Christmas-time story, for an 
serialization prior to publication. It was | 
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Process Produces called Magic Of The Mistletoe, and the ing 
Even Small Editions syndicate paid $750 for the first serial yo 
. at Amazing Low Cost rights ; my advance from my publisher (Ar- mi 
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quantities. The type is permanent; lated edi- paid $300 for the radio-rights and broadcast m« 
tions cost even less. This process includes over a coast-to-coast hook-up on Christmas bo 
the use of et ae ae cuts, footnotes, Eve. And if you don’t think that was a an 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of : : , : 
contents, etc. thrill, listen to a couple of fine performers rec 
Write for Sample and Literature like Conrad Nagel and Margaret Living- wl 
l Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and stone bringing to life two of your pet char- co) 
sample of printing. No obligation what- Fikes ebaes me Pee aed d 
ever. Just send your name and address to acters over a nation-wide hook-up some fe) 
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ginning to end as a single day’s work— 
beginning at eight and finishing up around 
ten in the evening; and it wasn’t a bad 
story, either ; that is, the editor said it wasn’t 
and who are we to doubt? 

The point I’m trying (without astonish- 
ing success, I fear) to bring out is that if 
you want to make a living by writing, you 
must consider it a job, definitely. Not some- 
thing to be done just on inspiration or when 
the spirit moves you. I have found that 
when I take a day off, it makes the next 
day’s work that much slower; if I take a 
week off, I’m sunk! 

Although I am only at my typewriter 
two or three hours a day, I’m working every 
moment I’m awake. When I’m doing a 
book, the characters move into my mind 
and settle down there; they become more 
real to me than my neighbors or friends 
who drop in for an hour or so; I am busily 
concerned with what these characters are 
doing, and when the work goes slowly, I 
often lay awake for hours at night, trying 
to see what they will do in the next day’s 
work. , 

Because once you have your characters 
firmly in mind, they will more or less run 
the story for you. A truer word was never 
spoken than Maren Elwood’s inspired title, 
“Characters Make your Story,” which I 
consider the finest and most constructive 
book on writing I’ve ever had the happiness 
to discover. I’d been writing and selling for 
years, when I happened upon Miss Elwood’s 
book; and my ie hurried reading of it 
taught me things I couldn’t have learne -d in 
a year of hard work! 


Because _ “Characters Do- Make Your 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- 
woman's, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“TWO NOVEL SALES...” 

write John C. Fleming and Lois Eby 
“You have shown us what a thorough knowledge of the 
market, sales ability, plus close and intelligent cooper- 
ation between agent and writer can mean. We most 
heartily congratulate you for your two novel sales 
to E. P. Dutton.”’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








POETS 


Send seli-addressed stamped envelope for_1945 PRIZE 
PROGRAM; eal prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 





” NON- PROFESSIONAL WRITERS - 


se stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
t sistance Ager nts welcome stories ‘‘doctored”’ 
7 . its and clients highly praise my work 
E XTRE ME MODERATE RATES. Free office report 
on one short story if you mention Writer’s Digest 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 















23 Green Street 














A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manusc ripts in 
book and pamphlet formats. Send for free folder. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet een | Co. 
313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 











As a mariner needs a co mmpass, or a pilot a precision in- 
Strument, so a writer needs a chart based on FUNC’ TIONAL 
TECHNIQUE. 


An ADAMS CHART contains the action, the story emphasis 
and the emotional conflict pattern. Motive behind your story 
actors’ actions is as necessary to make them go as high test 
gas is for your car for high Have three dimensional 
characters, properly motivated and you see action that results 
in emotional conflict that retains reader Sympathy and intense 
interest through the denouemer Create plenty of Big Moments 
and when the Black M res, the reader lives the life 
of the character, so gre ar "'e he stirred emotionally. 


















Are you capable of creating three dimensional characters 
that will arouse a strong plot? 


CECILIA ADAMS, 





LAND THE EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 


a F 


807 42nd St., 


Do you know how to keep the partisan sympathy of your 
reader so that he lives emotionally with your charact rs? 

Do you know where to place the emphasis in your story? 

You will find an ADAMS CHART the guide and aid you need. 
It consists of 1200 or more words of vital material and is 
h Draft of your story in characterization, action, and 
al conflict. With it before you, you write your story, 





er 
giving it the color of your personality, your language, your 
knowledge of humanity. You are the finishing artist. WRIT- 
ING THIS WAY BECOMES A PLEASURE WITH AN INCOME, 


An ADAMS CHART is available for $10.00. 
Mention: LOVE, MYSTERY, ADVENTURE, or AIR. 


Des Moines 12, lowa 
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| Svan Scripts in 
SAL F S| Appropriate Markets 
s Mean More Sales! 


As agénts, we KNOW those markets. 
Haphazard mailing is eliminated. Scripts 
are reviewed for suitability and presented 
promptly to editors, while YOUR time 
and energy is applied to more writing. 
You NEED the “lift” that an agent’s 
advice and help supplies. 

A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor fo Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


Mtg 4 —— 
Washington, D. C. 


AN IMAGINATION’ 


DOESN'T SNEER AT 


COMIC BOOK WRITING 


It pays off in hefty checks. LEARN technique FICTIONEERS: 
script make-up, plotting taught. ARTICLE WRITERS: comic 
script TRUE stories. Free marketing offer expires July 31. 


D. Laurell, 81 No. Portland Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


FOR ONE CLIENT 


Who’d made only a $5 sale, I sold $450 worth. I’ve 
sold books, serials, stories, articles, shorts. Journalism 
grad., U. of Ill. 17 years as agent. Reading fee $1 
first 1,000 words, 50c each 1,000 over. Maximum $15. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 N. Vermilion 











1365 Kennedy St., 




















Danville, Ill. 











SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system, no sign « = symbols. 

Easy to learn; easy to write and transcribe. Fas 

Piepasaucu ive a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100, 000 taug At by mail 

Used in leading offices and Civil Service, Write for free boqkiet 
Speedwriting, Dept. 6707, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 





Story!” Think of any book you have enjoyed 
enormously and that lingers in your mind, 
and you'll find there was one or two out- 
standing characters who are like real people 
to you. Rose Franken has built up a fortune 
and a reputation out of the single character 
of “Claudia”—and what a darling she is! 

The way I work, aside from the actual 
mechanics of it, is that first of all I get a 
character ; since my stories are told from the 
girl’s standpoint, it’s pretty certain to be a 
girl. I write down her description: her 
age, weight, height, the color of her eyes 
and her hair, the shape of her face, her 
background, her education, her family, her 
hobbies, her likes and dislikes ; and by the 
time you get this far along, you can see her 
before you as clearly as though she were the 
girl next door who drops in to borrow a cup 
of sugar or a few ration points. I follow the 
same procedure with the hero; maybe with 
a secondary character or two. Then I plan 
the background. Where would two people 
like these be likely to meet, and what would 
be likely to happen? And the chances are 
that by the time you have come this far 
with them, you’re beginning to get an 
inkling of the plot, and it’s just from then 
on a matter of worrying it out—with two 
very real people, very much in love with 
each other and facing such complications, 
etc., as you can devise. 

Sometimes you get an idea for a char- 
acter out of a newspaper item; sometimes 
it’s a person you’ve met and liked; often, 
for me, it’s a little girl I see on the street, or 
in a shop. I like to watch people and listen 
to them in brief snatches of conversation as 
they pass me on the street. 

Last summer my mother had to go to 
the hospital for a very serious operation. A 
volunteer Nurse’s Aide was very sweet and 
helpful to her both during the long, anxious 
conferences before the operation was defi- 
nitely decided on, and afterward, while she 
was getting better. From this casual meet- 
ing with this woman I got the idea of a 
story about a Nurse’s Aide, that developed 
into “Substitute Angel,’ a 25,000-word 
length for Leo J. Margulies’ Standard 
Magazines. Later, it was expanded into a 
full-length for Arcadia House. 
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A year ago, my nephew, who was training 
as a paratrooper at a nearby camp, wrote 
me that the boys in his company felt that 
the “dashing air-force boys who are always 
‘off into the wild blue yonder’ ” had been 
“over-written-up” while the paratroopers 
had been snubbed, and why couldn’t I do 
something about it? I wrote back: “Tell 
me about you—wlrat sort of girl do you 
like?—and all the rest of it.” The entire 
company got together and held anxious con- 
sultations and formed a composite picture 
of the “Ideal Girl” and clipped newspaper 
items for me and wrote me long letters about 
their work, etc., etc—and the whole thing 
resulted in “Happy Landings,” published by 
Arcadia House \ast Fall. The only thing the 
boys didn’t like about the book was that 
they wanted the word “paratrooper” in the 
title—and when it didn’t come out that way, 
they merely shrugged it off and went around 
carrying the book and calling it “Para- 
trooper’s Sweetheart,” which I should have 
thought of. 

Often and often people say, “Which is 
your favorite of all your books?” I have to 
say frankly, “The one I’m working on now,” 
because I always start a book in a wild 
flood of enthusiasm that says, “This is defi- 
nitely it! This is the big time!” And I 
always finish it tired out and sick with dis- 
appointment, with the feeling that once 
again I’ve missed—but that the next one 
will be the really big one! But if I could 
possibly say I had a favorite, it would be 
“Happy Landings!” Not because it came 
within a mile of being what I hoped it 
might, or what I felt it should have been, 
based on the material the boys gave me; 
but the memory of those fine, gay, laughing 
boys who helped me write it, and who are 
scattered now only God and the War De- 
partment knows where, and the bitter 
knowledge that some of those whose names 
appeared in the dedication will never come 
back—those are some of the reasons why 
“Happy Landings” must always hold a very 
warm place in my heart. The thought that 
I was able to give them some very small 
measure of pleasure and excitement will 
always endear the book to me. 

Well, I guess that’s about all. Except for 
the kindly offers to supply me with plots on 











$800 IN PRIZES 
FOR NEW JUVENILES! 


MERRY-DAY HOUSE is anxious 
to discover new artists and authors 
who can create fresh and sparkling 
children’s books. 


We’re offering prizes for juveniles 
for children between the ages of 3 
and 10. 


First prize.............$500 
Second prize..........$200 
Third prize............$100 


Contest closes September 1. Write 
for a descriptive brochure, to 


Contest Editor—Dept. A 


MERRY-DAY HOUSE 
421 Hudson St., New York City 14 
































TRAIN NOW FOR THAT POST WAR JOB! 
LEARN RADIO WRITING 


Does your present work assure you lifetime security? 
Are you prepared to step into a highly-paid profession 
when your war activities are over? 


GET QUICK, COMPLETE TRAINING 
IN RADIO WRITING 

This can be your blueprint to lasting security, fame 
and success. Our HOME-STUDY COURSE, the course 
you’ve been looking for, covers every type of radio pro- 
gram on the air. Each lesson contains examples and 
sample scripts showing one how to write professionally. 
The student’s work is corrected and criticized by expert 
instructors. This personal supervision largely accounts 
for the success of the students we have trained. 


TRAINING PAYS LARGE DIVIDENDS! 


There is a ready market for potedonshy prepared 
radio programs. Sponsors 7. rom $100 to for 
each original script. Trained writers are in demand today. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR 


VACATION SPECIAL! 


Our Summer School offers special rates to beginners 
enrolling NOW. The price is unbelievably low. This 
is the opportunity you have been waiting for. Write 
TODAY for complete information. THE TIME TO 
ENROLL IS NOW! 
It's terrific! 

Learn how Frequency Modulation offers big 
opportunities to trained writers. Ask for your 
free copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIO 7/0 INSTITUTE 


p ’ = 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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WRITING 
FRIENDS 


Let a Published 
Author Help You 


I am offering you my help after making a 
living with the pe for 15 years. During the 
past five years I ha sold every mnnnoerint I 
have written rt is why I know I can help you. 

I have no forms or ‘‘co oe 
My help is strict idual, desi cial to 
your manuscript .you have a Seeine : 
can be made te to me about it and 
I'll tell you in d can do 





















<€ 








Remember—the ultimate test of 
any literary instructor's knowledge 
= pd A Men ability to sell his own 

ngs. How much does YOUR 
titer sell? 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


Interviews by 
C H A R LE S — 
only. 











CHECK A DAY! 





FRANK A DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 








"POETRY MANUSCRIPTS 


Constructive criticism as to rhyme, metre, scanning, arrange- 
ment of poems, etc., 75c per page Single poems $1.00, not 
exceeding 16 lines 

Don Blanding “ee of my work: 
literature . eally poetry 
stories nooeeed, 75e¢ per 1000 capa 


"Your critical ability is extraordinary."' 
—E£leanor Allen, Hollywood Columnist, Critic. 
WILLIS EBERMAN, 6711 Whitley Terrace, Hollywood (28), Cal 


a material . 
mited number of ‘short 








EARN MONEY WRITING 


If you have the urge to write—my poavtied, simplified, 
self-instruction course in Authors nip will help you 
earn money. Manuscripts edited and typed; also Fic- 
tion Factory Plots for stories. 

Write today for free details. 


Vv. REStig CLEMENS 


138 Cameron St., otto cestoch Ontario, Can. 








“SONGWRITERS 


My qualifications for composing melodies, writing lyrics 
and making revision speak for thems elves. (4) of my 
songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phonograph 
records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send a 
card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Bees 47, ill. 





Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. 
Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 hourly 


spare time, in new uncrowded profession 


Graduates in employment and credit 
fieids. police departments. courts, and in 
private practice as Persoffal Problem and 
Vocational Counselors. 3,000 word test les- 
son and illustrated GRAPHD-ANALYST Free- 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., EDX) JOPLIN, MO. 








a fifty-fifty basis, to which I must regretfully 
say that whereas my readers and editors 
probably feel I need some plots, I am unable 
to work with anybody else’s ideas; and for 
those who would like me to collaborate with 
them on their life-story—one gentleman 
wrote modestly that his could be done in 
2,000 words or more”’—see the answer 
above! 

As for agents—this is a subject on which 
my ignorance was truly appalling. I’ve meta 
few agents and liked them; I’ve never had 
satisfactory dealings with an agent in my 
life; in fact, I’ve had so few dealings with 
agents I could almost say “I’ve never had 
dealings with an agent period.” I know 
writers who scarcely draw a deep breath 
without consulting an agent; I know other 
writers who learned to write as I did—the 
slow, hard way—and who are now unable 
to work with agents. So—like the writer’s 
club question—here’s another you’re going 
to have to solve for yourself. 

And any letters of condemnation that 
may be addressed to me for anything I have 
said will only be answered if a stamped 
envelope is enclosed! 

Someday We'll All Discover U. S. A. 
Sir: 

I grew up to the tune of “If at first you don’t 
succeed—.” Perhaps that’s the reason I’ve en- 
tered your short-short story contest every year 
but one, with never a winning script. This year, 
although I’m tagging along in the last hundred, 
I’m happy indeed to be a winner, and I thank 
you for your letter of May 14. The story is 
racing on its way to an unwary editor. If it 
comes back, I wonder if you’d want to try to 
market it, if. possible. 

The five points you outline in your letter are 
worth all the years’ trial and effort in the struggle 
to land in the right bracket. I have two short 
shorts out now. If they come back, they will be 
subjected to the rigid test outlined by those five 
points. 

I’ve had several sales this year even though my 
time is occupied 8% hours per day as editor of 
our two company magazines. 

I’d like to speak up for Eureka Springs, Ark. 
I lived there four months. To date I’ve sold 
17 feature stories of that spot, and now my win- 
ning story with you has that picturesque country 
as its setting. Every time I read a book painting 
nothing but barefooted, tobacco-chewing hill- 
billies, I want to tell the world about the real 
people, the beauty, kindliness, the background of 
those descendants of the finest pioneer stock. 
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Then there’s Las Vegas, Nevada, pictured as 
the “Last Frontier Town of the West” with its 
wide-open gambling houses, its Block 16, the 
gay divorce seekers. It’s teally a home town, 
proud of its wide streets, churches, schools. It’s 
a garden spot made from an arid desert, with 
a winter climate unsurpassed. 


In Chicago, my home town, one can paint the 
stockyards in black, odiferous colors, or they can 
find the Streets of Bagdad in the Loop. In Colo- 
rado, the State that tops the nation, there’s 
everything to write about, and everything to 
see. I’ve sold several western fiction stories 
gathered right here, not to mention around 40 
feature stories of this state alone. The tragic 
part is the thought of the great United States 
spread out before us like a carpet, and either a 
job or something else keeps us from walking over 
it, writing about it. Some day war is going to 
end, people will live and hope again. 


I’d like to thank you and the entire force of 
judges for your opinion of my story. When I 
think of 3000 scripts, and 300 of them from writ- 
ers who make their whole living just by writing, 
well—even to get in that last 100 makes me 
very happy. 

PEARL ANOE, 
805 N. Cascade Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
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One-Act Play Market 

Dramatics Magazine will accept for publica- 
tion short one-act plays (playing time 25 minutes 
or less) suitable for production by amateur 
groups, principally high school clubs. Plays must 
possess genuine dramatic values, stressing whole- 
some themes and ideas. Plays suitable for pro- 
duction on special occasions such as Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, Christmas, Easter, etc., are welcomed. 
Plays accepted for publication are offered to 
readers at a production fee ranging from $2.50 
to $5.00 a performance, paid directly to the au- 
thor. A stamped, self-addressed envelope should 
accompany typed manuscript. 

ERNEST BaAveEty, Editor, 
Dramatics Magazine, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


Bed Table Needed 
Sir: 

Have been a reader of the Dicest for rather 
more than twenty years, and have found the 
Forum a most helpful feature; therefore in my 
need am turning to the Forum for help. 

Am rather old; a professional botanist, work- 
ing with unusual plants, and unusual features of 
ordinary plants. Plenty to write about for pub- 
lication in those lines, and in the past, have had 
fair success in selling MSS. Now, two bad falls 
have injured my back so that sitting erect enough 








COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-03 SOUTH 7th STREET 
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| STARVED WRITING FICTION 


so switched to school and college plays, earning over 
0, 


Am now teaching others. You also can hit 
the “‘jack pot’’ in this uncrowded fiel d. Learn from a 
successful playwright who is not a “has been” or a 


“professor who never sold Concise instructions and 


one year’s consultation privilege, $3.00. 


CLARK WILLARD, Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 











“TYPING SERVICE 


Minor corrections in punctuation, grammar, and 

spelling. Extra first page and carbon free. Fifty 

cents per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
JULIA McGUIRE 


21 O'Donnell Street Salamanca, New York 
Phone 882 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sold $141 worth 
of stories and articles in April. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms 
Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive “‘The Best Job in the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





SSeeeseeesaeaeaeaes 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 87-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


ENN sds ccew ree sau Pahewsivckewasavewnswawid rr 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 














WRITER’s DIGEST 


to use a typewriter, soon becomes painful. 

Can get around my plants for an hour or so 
at a time, before having to lie down. A trip to 
the woods, involving a three or four-mile walk, 
prostrates me. 

When I can lean back so that spine is back of 
perpendicular, can type much longer, except that 
another fall injured right arm, so that the 
strained position soon becomes painful in the 
arm. Have tried arrangement to lean forward in 
typing, same as I do in working with plants, but 
complication following a major operation, some 
years ago, rules out that position. 

Now do you or any of the readers of the 
Forum know of a bed table, which can be tilted 
at an angle, strong enough to hold a typewriter; 
which will allow me to lie propped with pillows, 
but leaning back; and arms in same position as 
when sitting erect? 

Laura D. Cote, 
Grannis, Ark. 


Talk It Over With Your Milk Man 
Sir: 

We are in the market for short articles not 
over two pages, and one page preferred, for 
The Milk Salesman Monthly. Rate $5.00 a page. 

Must pertain to milkman characters, and best 
on the delivery of milk to the home. 

Open also for a feature writer, 4-page stories 
of milkmen, at $25.00. 

Can you help us? 

THE MiLkK SALESMAN, 
A. D. Walter, Inc., 
5405 Penn Avenue (6), 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cartoon Rates—Country Gentieman 
Sir: 

It has come to our attention that your 1945 
YeaR Boox, Page 71, under Cartoon Magkets, 
states that Country Gentleman pays a $50 mini- 
mum for cartoons. This information is in error, 
and we hope you will correct this. 

Country Gentleman’s minimum rate for car- 
toons is $30 with regular increases if a cartoon- 
ist develops into a steady contributor. Each 
Curtis publication works independently, and, 
naturally, we cannot hope to compete with the 
individual rates set by the Saturday Evening 
Post, as Country Gentleman uses two or three 
cartoons a month as opposed to several published 
each week by the Post. 

We have checked the other copy in the YEAR 
Book regarding our requirements for the CHAFF 
page and find it accurate. However, we are 
anxious to have the correction as to minimum 
cartoon rates corrected as soon as possible. 


MARGARET SCHNUG, Associate Editor, 
Country GENTLEMAN. 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square. 
Philadelphia 5, Penn. 
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B’ Way 


By LEO SHULL 


























HEY have just put up those Douglas- 

Leigh “spectaculars” on Broadway. These 

signs cover several stories of a building 
and contain thousands of electric bulbs. They 
show cartoon strips, free to the public below. 
We are now back to the status quo, The free 
show you see there is usually as good as the ones 
in the Broadway theatres at $3.60, or rather 
$5.50, for that is the new average price for 
orchestra seats. 

* * * 

Our stage profited lushly from the movies 
this season. “Voice of the Turtle” sold to War- 
ner Bros. for a half million dollars plus 15 per 
cent of the box office receipts. “Life With 
Father’ was sold for a half million dollars plus 
film royalties. Over at the Paramount lot they 
wrote a check for $450,000 for “Dear Ruth.” 
We notice they paid $50,000 for an unproduced 
play. How this transaction ever transpired no one 
seems to know. 20th Century Fox paid $400,000 
for “Funior Miss.” 

Here are the other figures: 
$250,000—Chicken Every Sunday 
$150,000—The Visitor 
$200,000—The Two Mrs. Carrolls 
$100,000—A Connecticut Yankee 
$ 75,000—Oh, Brother (plus percentage) 
$100,000—On The Town (plus percentage) 
$100,000—Violet 
$ 75,000—Soldier’s Wife (plus -percentage) 
$ 20,000—But Not Goodbye 
$150,000—I Remember Mama 
$150,000—One Touch of Venus(plus percentage) 
$150,000—Ten Little Indians (plus percentage) 
$200,000—The Searching Wind (plus royalties) 

* * ~ 

And now to continue with the second part 
of the list of 300 producers. 
Dan FisHer, 1619 Broadway. 

He is the young son of a music publisher and 

is experimenting in the production of new 

plays. Seems to have unlimited money. 
VINTON FREEDLEY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Well known and very rich producer of musical 

comedies. Once had the team of Cole Porter 

and Herbert Fields working for him. 
Harry Fromkes, 32 Broadway. 

Lawyer and theatre owner. Everything he 

touches in the theatre seems to turn to gold. 

Has been reading scripts and has one or two 

under option now. 
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The Most Unique Writing Book 


MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE 
On The Market 


"lt Teok Twelve Years of Research 
To Prepare This Book"' 


@ Jack Woodford sys, in his introduction 
to this book, “In Dee Sledge’s book is found 
the answer to hundreds of questions that 
puzzle the writer . . . She has painstakingly 
set down all the answers in infinite detail and 
her book is one that I believe every estab- 
lished writer as well as every beginning writer 
should have ... The book is a great relief to 
me because now when I get hundreds of 
queries about this and that detail, matters 
usually overlooked in books for writers, I can 
simply refer the writer to Dee Sledge’s book 
and save valuable time while getting the per- 
son who wrote the letter accurate informa- 
tion. Mrs. Sledge’s book is authentic 
AND accurate.” 

It’s the little things that count and often add 
up to all the difference in the end; all these 
matters you’ve wondered about are explained 
in this book objectively and in the most care- 
ful, easily understandable way. This book 
will increase your sales at once, or help you 
make your first sale. 

Postpaid—$2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Drawer 6068, Houston 6, Texas 











WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


Our six step plan is the most complete ever 
offered to new writers. This is what we will 
do for you: 

(1) Upon acceptance of your poem, our com- 
posing staff, headed by the composer of the 
great hit, “Dream a Little Dream of Me,” will 
set it to a’fitting melody. 

(2) When the song is complete, a lead sheet 
is sent to Washington to be copyrighted in 
your name at our expense. This copyright is 
sent to you direct from Washington and pro- 
tects your song for 28 years. 

(3) You receive a melody line sheet for your 
own purposes. 

(4) You receive a professional vocal and piano 
recording of your song. 

(5) Your song will be sung by a professional 
on our radio program, “The Song Showcase.” 
(6) Important song publishers in Hollywood 
are notified in advance and requested to tune 
into the radio debut of your song. The cost 
for this complete professional service is only 
$40.00, payable either in cash or on terms. 
Send your song poem today for Free Exam- 
ination or write for free illustrated booklet. 
Do it today. 


SGREENLAND RECORDERS 


Hollywood 28, California 
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REWRITE Magazine 


+ 
Why Subscribe to REWRITE 
. 
Magazine? 

Because that makes you a member of the WCS Family 
of writers. The powerful, aggressive, yet friendly or- 
ganization set up by two expert critics—both writers 
themselves. 

Because REWRITE’s one mission in life is to (1) help 
all writers Write and Sell More; (2) Improve Writer- 
Editor Relations. 

Because REWRITE has one of the highest Renewal 
Percentages of any writers’ magazine. Year after year 
they renew—often for years to come 

Because writers everywhere are saying: “‘I got more 
out of one issue than any two books. Why don’t al 
writers know — to come to you first? You give 
generously and wisel 

That’s it. REW RITE is full of meat; Friendly, Prac- 
tical, Helpful as an old shoe. Read it once, and you 
will always read it. 





Order Today! 


5 years (60 issues), $4.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. , Three years, $2.50. 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection), 15 issues, $1. 
25 issues, $1.75. 4 issues, 50c. 
50th Month Anniversary (Special) issue, 25c. 
No free sample copies. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purch ast 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Divi lends 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print 

Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Pur 


THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 
Detailed, Creative Analysis of your Problem. W 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
1M words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stam ed 
envelope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Fu 

Market Appraisal. 

No Postcards! Our absolute ‘“‘Satisfaction Guar 
teed”’ policy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me 
today. It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A Na 


National Institutior 





hases 











PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTIONS 


in gag, juvenile and non-fiction writing at reasonable 
rates. I am selling these fields; I’ll help you as I am 
helping others. Gag writing tips and markets, $1.00. 
I also give criticism services. Chicago writers, call 
Merrimac 1892 for private interview rates. 


EUGENE B. LEHMAN 
1708 Nerragansett Chicago 39, Illinois 














POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Right now is the time to have that song 
poem set to music. It could become a dogs 
“hit.” That is our job as ou 
having your song poems set to music ial 


> busin is 


for you to submit to publishers. Just send in 
your song poems for Free Examination, no 
obligation, or write for Free Instructive 
Booklet Outlining opportunities. 


UNITED MUSIC CORP. 


Dept. 3, Salem, Ind. 
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MarTIn GaBe., 55 W. 42nd St. 
Very talented actor and director. He is also 
a producer and has behind him a quarter of a 
million dollars production fund (the Jock 
Whitneys) 

A. Raymonp Gatto, 545 5th Ave. a 

Reporter and editor of a film magazine. He 

has optioned about 3 plays during the past 

season, but doesn’t seem to have any on sched- 
ule now. 

WILLIAM GARDINER, 229 W. 42nd St. 

Very rich night club figure. A young man 

who owns a duplex apartment on Park Avenue. 

He is anxious to find a good script. Likes mu- 

sical comedies. 

Lewis GENSLER, 580 5th Ave. 

Was optioning one script a month last season. 

Marion GERING, c/o Oscar Serlin, 1270 6th Ave. 
Director and producer. At the moment he is 
directing other peoples’ scripts. Looking for 
his own to produce. 

STANLEY GILKEY, 1270 6th Ave. 

One of the nicest producers on Broadway. 
Has practically unlimited resources for a script 
if one meets his fancy. Just produced “The 
Deep Mrs. Sykes.” 

Harry M. Goetz, 1 E. 57th St. 

Is associated with Jed Harris. Recently tried 
out a play on the road and closed it there. 
Has another play optioned. 

Joun GoLpEN, 246 W. 44th St 
Well known theatrical producer. Did 
“Claudia” and “3’s a Family.’ Has recently 
become a theatre philanthropist, awarding 
cash prizes to many playwrights. 

EpitH Gorpon, 246 W. 44th St. 

Formerly a play agent. Now a producer. Is 
always looking for a script by a new writer. 
Loves playwrights. 

Max Gorpon, 149 W. 45th St. 

Well established and well known. He has 
unlimited backing of film money. Has no 
play on his list now. Geo. S. Kaufman is his 
right-hand man. 

Harry GREEN, 234 W. 44th St. 

Produces at least one play a year. Mr. Green, 
Milton Berle and Jack Pearl have recently 
formed a producing partnership. All three 
re famous comedians. We will have to drop 
in on one of their business conferences soon. 

Harry WacstTaFrF GriBBLE, 349 W. 49th St. 
Director and producer. Even if a play is half 
done and he likes the idea he is willing to 
spend a half year whipping it into shape for 
production. He directed “Anna Lucasta.” 

Sam Grisman, c/o Meyer Davis, 119 W. 57th St. 
About 10 years ago Mr. Grisman decided he 
was going to give the Shuberts some compe- 
tition. He was collecting production profits on 
“Tobacco Road” and with these he bought a 
string of theatres. However, a_ theatrical 
slump stymied this interesting experiment. He 
now produces one or two plays a year. Con- 
sidered a very kindly producer. 

Epwarp Gross, Warwick Hotel, 


Cong 


65 W. 54th St. 
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He options about a script a month. Last pro- 
duced “Chicken Every Sunday.” 

Joun Haccort, 23 W. 53rd St. 

Producer and director. Associated with the 
Theatre Guild. Always reading new scripts. 
Oscar HAMMERSTEIN & RICHARD RODGERS, 
270 6th Ave. 
This team wrote “Oklahoma” and “Carousel.” 
They do a lot of adaptations and rewriting on 
plays and books. 

Forrest Harino, 137 W. 48th St. 

General manager for Dwight Dere Wiman. Is 
looking for some new scripts. Very able man- 
ager. 

HERBERT Harris, 730 5th Ave. 

A perfume manufacturer (Charbert). He 
makes “Breathless” perfume and a flop once 
in a while. He is the uncle of William Gax- 
ton, the actor, and apparently a very nice 
fellow. 

Jep Harris, | E. 57th St. 

This mad genius produced “Front Page,’ “Our 
Town” and “Broadway.” He only has four 
scripts on his list—in other words, about six 
short of his usual schedule. 

BERNIE Hart & Jos—EpH Hyman, 1501 Broadway. 
Mr. Hart is the brother of Moss. Last year a 
stage manager. This year he is the producer 
of “Dear Ruth’ which sold for $450,000 to 
the films. If Mr. Hart likes your script Moss 
Hart will probably go with the deal. 

CurrForD Hayman, 234 W. 44th St. 

A nephew of Max Gordon. Formerly an as- 
sistant stage manager. He produced “Uncle 
Harry” with Joseph Schildkraut. He has had 
three plays close since. He would do almost 
anything for a good script. 

LELAND Haywarp, 444 Madison Ave. 

He is the husband of Margaret Sullavan. He 
produced “A Bell for Adano.” His produc- 
tions are the finest and most polished produc- 
tion jobs in the theatre. He recently sold his 
theatrical agency to devote himself full time to 
the theatre. 

GeorGE Hiruman, 25 W. 45th St. 

Seems to be a promoter of some success. Has 
options on several plays. 

ArTHUR Hopkins, 236 W. 45th St. 

One of the most famous of the Broadway pro- 
ducers. He takes a long time to choose a 
script, but his productions command great at- 
tention. 

Victor Huco-ViIDAL, 
A new producer. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza. 

He did two shows last year. 

Joun Huntincton, 433 W. 21st St. 
Does try-out shows for the Shuberts. Operates 
a summer theatre in Cambridge, Mass., where 
he produces these try-outs of original plays. 
If any are successful they are brought to New 
York for Broadway showing. 

ALEXANDER INCE, 234 W. 44th St. 
A theatrical publisher. Has been associated 
with Gilbert Miller. Now is hunting a script 
to produce on his own. 


Jury, 
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WRITE A NOVEL 


TODAY'S IDEA MAY BE TOMORROW'S 
BEST SELLER 

Anyone understanding English can write a book. 
Editors need good manuscripts. Markets are nu- 
merous and opportunity unlimited for the diligent worker. 

Personal professional coaching from. the idea to the 
finished manuscript. Stories, articles, criticized, edited 
$3 to 5000 words. Book le ngth special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


and promptly. 30c a 
Poetry, 


atly, accurately, 
thousand words. Carbon copy free. 
lc a line. 
ETHEL J. GREAVES, R.F.D. No. 1 
Box No. 243-A, Chester, W. Va. 








SONGWRITERS _ 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK:- 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








has You eaciutes For koakt a 
segs Guidance? 


NO OBLIGATION 

rou. to submit lanuscripts wr 3 FREE E reading. 
Manus cripts ‘will be return a. promptly if id unavailable. 
« hey will be submitted to reliable publishers 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 

WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSES PRESS 
(Established 1918 

30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 


agence us 
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MOTIVATION: Any one of the 98% that retained Motivation 
and have not received our 1945 revised edition, please mail us 
your address for FREE COPY, and two new books for 10 
days free reading and how to retain them without cost. To 
others we will mail all three books for 10 days free reading 
upon receipt of $3 as guarantee to return books within 
10 days after — for refund of $3. 

Motivation: Question System of Reason and Creation, 
Shows HOW to me 5 questions to plot, describe, characterize, 
analyze, prove and defend each case without a dissenting 
opinion. The key to child delinquency and everything. $3. 

Gold Standard Money. Its Dupes and You. Not one in a 
million knows what money is or how it works. $5. 

Gol Standard Money Law Brief: How to profit or lose on 
coming “inflation.’” $25, All by George Cornelius — 
Special Counsel to the U. §S. and U. S. Supreme Court in 
world famous Gold Cases. 79 Law Ed, 915; 95 ALR 1337 
What is a truth? An accomplished Motivation. 


EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 


2424 Whittier Bivd., Los Angeles, 23-K, California 


WRITE SONGS 


The writer of "BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem. Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination. Write 


for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 

HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 
STUDIO D-3 

126 South La Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 
























































JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 


send it to me—it can be ty vn later. I know the mar- 
ket for juveniles. For $2. (up to 4000 words) I will 
send you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 


close fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 











Canadians 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 
Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and gram- 
mar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat; 50c per thou- 


sand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 














TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 


but can't write music: 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make 
the most of your song-writing ability. Send us your 
words for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 _Beacon Bidg., Boston 8, , Mass. 


nlite 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


INCORPORATED 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 


Correspondence Courses 
(Ineluding Criticism] Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 











NEVER BEFORE SUCH DEMAND! 


EVER before has the business of writing 

been so remunerative as it is today! New 
writers are winning quick wealth and fame. 
Newspapers, magazines, book publishers, mov- 
ie studios and radio networks are paying rec- 
ord prices for stories, books, plays, articles. 
With normal times returning, the demand for 
the works of new and established writers will 
be vastly increased. 


New Low-Cost 
Self-Instruction Course! 


HY not make YOUR start NOW for fame 
and fortunein this most fascinating, thrill- 
ing, soul-satisfying and lucrative profession of 
writing? Be your own boss, operate yourown 
‘word factory”...be independent, work when 
you want to and where you want to...the mails 
carry your manuscripts direct to the buyer 
markets...and back come the big checks for ac- 
ceptable stories, scripts and feature articles, 
poems, business stories, news stories! 


Cash In On That 
“Urge To Write;’ Right Now! 


TF YOU have THE URGE TO WRITE, now’s 

the time & give it expres ssion, by learning to 
write THE WINNING Y! Our low-cost, easy- 
to-follow, mc. aaa course, . . complete in two 
attractive volumes... Tequires only about half an 


hour daily for a few weeks; may DESCRIPTIVE 
help qualify YOU for the big- Pe Cee 
money markets. Tan TODAY FREE 


FOR FREE DETAIL 
YOUNG PUBLICATIONS, 107 Young Bldg., Kent, 0. 
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IrvinGc L. Jacoss, 522 5th Ave. 

A new producer. He has been in the throes 
of production for a year. 

STEPHEN KELEN D’Oxyuion, 424 E. 52nd St. 
Hungarian producer. He has financed and 
been co-producer of several plays in the past. 
Is now producing on his own. Usually has 
several plays under option. 

Jack Kirxianp, 1501 Broadway. 

Writer and co-producer of “Tobacco Road.” 
Just finished a play of his own. He often 
options other peoples’ plays. 

ARTHUR KLEIN, 246 W. 44th St. 

He has an office in the St. James Theatre Bldg. 
on the 8th floor, tenth door away from John 
Golden. Lots of producers are on this floor 
and Mr. Klein seems to have several new pro- 
ducers in his office all the time sharing space. 
Has only one play optioned at the moment 
and we are not sure he is satisfied with this 
one. 

RICHARD KoiiMar, 229 W. 42nd St. 

Radio actor; husband of columnist Dorothy 
Kilgallen. Producer of beautiful show-girl 
musicals at a quarter million per edition. He 
and James W. Gardiner mentioned above now 
co-produce. 

GrEorGE Konpo tr, c/o B. B. D. & O., 

383 Madison Ave. 
Was a very important producer with the Fed- 
eral Theatre project. Produces on his own 
now. Is also a radio show producer and is as- 
sociated with Batten, Barten, Durstine and 
Osborne. A rather easy fellow to approach. 

RICHARD KrRAKEUuR, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 

He and his associates, Vinton Freedley and 
Horace Schmidlapp, finance and produce 
many expensive musicals. Seems to be a well 
fixed young man. Travels in our upper crust 


society. 
SHERMAN S. KreELLBERG, Belasco Theatre, West 
44th St. 
Co-owner of the Belasco Theatre. A wealthy 


gentleman who travels with the top society in 
the theatre. He has a play now which he is 
trying out in a summer theatre. If it clicks 


he will produce it on Broadway. Options 
several plays a year. 
Jessie Royce Lanois, 24 W. 55th St. (home). 


Leading actress who has been playing in “Kiss 
and Tell’ for several years. She likes to direct 
plays and has directed several this season. Has 
one script optioned and is looking for others. 


Rusty Lang, 10 Sniffen Court. 
Was an experimental director at the Cleveland 
Playhouse. Now produces and directs in New 
York. Nice fellow. Is always reading scripts. 


Howarp Lana, 246 W. 44 St. 
He likes shows which are as close to girly 
shows as he can get them. In his “Good Night, 
Ladies” which has been running for several 
years and “School For Brides’ which is still 
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running, he has New York’s loveliest blondes 
and redheads scampering around in scanties 
and bras. The cocktail crowd which go to 
see these shows pay no attention to the lines 
of dialog. It’s gags and sex that count. He 
is also on the 8th floor of the St. James Thea- 
tre Bldg. 


LAWRENCE SHUBERT LAWRENCE, 225 W. 44 St. 
A nephew of the Shuberts. Manages a theatre 
for them in Philadelphia. Has his office in 
New York. Had several plays optioned but is 
looking for others. Mr. Lawrence is a con- 
frére of Philadelphia’s 400. 


Canapa Leer, 555 Edgecomb Ave. 
This popular Negro actor has been looking for 
a Negro script dealing with contemporary 
America. He thinks he has one now but is 
still looking. 


Lew Lesutz, c/o MoE GALE, 48 W. 48 St. 
Very famous for his “Blackbirds” produced in 
the 1920’s. Trying to find a good book for a 
Negro revue. 


J. J. LeventuHan, 229 W. 42nd St. 
The most active producer in New York City. 
Produces and backs more than 50 shows a 
year. Operates the subway circuit where he 
produces 30 shows during the summer, Always 
reading scripts. Wonderful fellow, and the 
shrewdest manager in New York. 

CarRMEN Lewis, 137 W. 48 St. 
She is the wife of the radio editor of the NY 
Times. Has gotten the production bug and 
hopes to produce a show this year. 


Max LieBMAN, 220 W. 42nd St. 

Began as a recreation counsellor and entertain- 
ment director in the borscht circuit. Produced 
one of these revues on Broadway, went to 
Hollywood to work for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Is now back in New York to produce a revue 
or a musical. 

Howarp Linpsay, Hudson Theatre, 141 W. 44 St. 
Actor, writer, director, producer. One of the 
theatre’s most talented contributors. Produces 
at least one show a year, together with Russell 
Crouse, his partner. A very good team to have 
for your script. They did “Life With Father.” 


This is about all we can list now if we want 
to make the Writers Dicest deadline. Will 
continue next month. July, August and Septem- 
ber are the months producers are most active 
in their script reading. The season usually be- 
gins in October, though it may start earlier this 
year. 
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POST-WAR 


Plans should be made now. Convert your 
writing into cash through handling publicity. 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, 
writer and publicist is available now through what is 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute special- 
ized mail course of publicity offered to the student. This 
course is down-to-earth. It is designed to teach you 
to earn money and to function on your own as a quali- 
fied publicist. 

Send for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
; Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 











POETS 


Your favorite poem set to music for your own personal en- 
joyment. No strings attached. No copyrights. Music is sold 
to you at flat fee of $5.00 per song popular style and $10.00 
per song classical style (piano accompaniment included). You 
are to promote song for your own profit provided due 
credit for composition is given the composer, Money promptly 
refunded if you are not satisfied. Specify range (high, me- 
dium, low). 


NORMAN A. YEAKEY, Jr., 56 Ryder Ave., Lynbrook, WN. Y. 











WRITERS!! ATTENTION!?! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, Ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. D., New York, N. Y. 














HELP, NOT HOOEy! 


Ask for details on my collaborative-teaching, by which 
I help you get clever plot ideas and write them into 
salable stories of all types. Reasonable rates for my 
— help (no unreasonable long waits) which has 
rought quicker success to many discouraged writers 
and will to you if you have talent and will work 
earnestly. Mention your particular problem. 


WILL HEIDEMAN, 211 S. Valley St., Dept. D, New Uim, Minn. 











SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 
come a successful songwriter, 


INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOW!!! 
This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4, Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-6 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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HOW TO WRITE 
FOR PROFIT 


Free Offer Points the Way 


Never 
stories 





were editors more eager to buy 
If yours are not selling or paying 


enough, it is probably not because you 
lack talent but that you lack technique 


or the ability to put human interest in 
your work. You may have the basic ma- 
terial but not the ability to use it properly. 


Editors say, “We buy quickest (at highest 
rates of pay) from those who know how 
to put HUMAN INTEREST into their 
work.” Technique! Human interest! 
These are the unique features of Palmer 
training. 

For 25 years Palmer Institute has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established 
writers find the most direct road to rec- 
ognition and profit. ‘Endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell. 


“I'd have 
a literary career, 


started ten years sooner on 
but there was no Palmer 


Institute then.’—Katherine Newlin Burt. 
FREE "TALENT FINDER" 
Maybe you, too, have greater undevel- 
oped writing talent—for fiction, news- 
paper features, magazine articles, radio 
scripts. Here’s how to find out quickly 


We will send you our scien- 
tific “Talent Finder.” You simply answer 
the questions and return the “Talent 
Finder” to us for our confidential analysis. 
We will tell you frankly what we think 
prospects are and, if favorable, for 


what form of writing you are best suited. 


No charge or 


obligation. 


Fill in the coupon—NOW. It may be 


the first step toward an ideal career 
money, travel, independence, public rec 
ognition. Mail it today! 


Seseeneeueauauars 
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PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. TA75, 6362 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me the free ‘‘Talent Finder.’ 
This request is confidential and no salesman 


will call. 
Name 


Address 


City State 


WRITER’S 
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DIGEST 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertis- 

ng agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States Cc anada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
cour itr 

ech for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00. 

ne copy with money order or check to cover the Aug- 
ust issue on or before July 10. 














The purpose of the “personal’’ depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











PLAN TO VACATION in quaint Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, and paint. Anson K. Cross Art School. 
Vinson-training method. “Eight to eighty.” Char- 
coal, Oil, Watercolor, Landscape, Portrait. College 
credit certificate. Circular on request. G. R. 
Brigham, Ph.D., Director. Also Home Study Ex- 
tention Courses. 


WANTED: Copies of Detective and Murder Myste- 
ries, November, 1939, F. Lee Baldwin, Grangeville, 
Idaho. 


BOXING COLUMNIST—Will write Boxing News, 
Nationwide Interest, Newspaper, Magazine. Johnny 
Ferrara, writer of “Sock Market, ” 117 Hopkinson 
Ave., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 


GOSH! I never thought I’d end up in Arizona! But 
here I am—and no one cares particularly—and | 
Can write a good letter. Any offers? Bob Coffman, 
Station KWJB, Globe, Arizona. 


CLEVER CARTOONS, drawn from Your Ideas. Send 
$1.00. Pen-Kraft, Box 533, Dayton, Oregon. 


WANNA CATCH EDITORS’ “buying eyes?” Buy my 
titles to fit your MS., 50c each. Send synposis. 
Titles, Unlimited, 11911 Ohlman, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 





YOUNG MAN, Decended from English royalty, would 
like to correspond with lady of wealth and social 
prestige, under forty, with view to marriage. I 
am descended from the Bath poet who married 
Anne Calvert; who was descended from Henry, 
the first Earl of Essex, whose father, Richard (Plan- 
tagenet), Earl of Cambridge, married Lady Anne 
Mortimer whose great, great grandfather was 
Edward III (third), King of England. 

INFORMATION ABOUT ADVERTISER —Age — 
twenty-nine; financial status — none; blonde, tall, 
slender; artistic abilities. Have your lawyer con- 
sult, Ruvigny’s Plantagenet Roll, Mortimer-Percy 
Vol., Part 1 (Supplement), or Exeter, or Essex Vols 
(supplements). Box V-3. 


YOUNG MAN, 17, desires employment summer 
months. Expert typist; Fair shorthand;Flair for 
writing. References. Any offers? Box 332, Hope- 
well, Virginia. 


LANGUAGES SELF-TAUGHT. Simple, Practical; 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, Polish. Complete courses 50c each. Moss, 1275 
Boscobel Ave., New York City. 





A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction $2.00 monthly; 
single pieces mailed or received 25c. The Graham 
System, Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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MAN—Alone in forest. (Healthy athletic American, 
54; English ancestory.) Quietly lives natureway, 
uncomplicated, healthful. Likes it. Wants, personal 
letters from womanly maidens, 28 to 48. (Short, 
tall, small or plump.) Who like birds, forests, hik- 
ing, gardening, natural foods. (“‘Forest,” Box 363, 
Brookhaven, Georgia.) 


LET ME HANDLE YOUR cipher problems in stories. 
Can pass on the safety of cipherism; advice. Pro- 
fessional cryptographer, confidential. Submit ciph- 
ers for analysis. Huntington 80-06, Champlain, 
Chicago 19. 


DO YOU WANT TO RELAX with friends or in 
crowds? “How to be Popular” is the answer. En- 
close one dollar to Laura Saebo, Anchorage, Alaska. 


300 BOOKS on Plotting, Characterization, etc., For 
Sale or Exchange. Free list. Walter Casey, Cani- 
steo, N. Y 


WANTED—Man correspondent DeLuxe! (This ad 
is not addressed to mere time killers or seekers of 
vicarious thrills.) Interesting female, Jewish, cre- 
atively endowed, confesses that*nobody within her 
ken quite fulfills her personal life, desires to con- 
tact responsible, completely unattached, educated 
man in middle thirties or early forties, who is in 
the same boat and is bent on lifting this mental and 
spiritual limbo. Box V-8. 


GAG WRITERS, HUMOR EDITORS, CARTOONISTS 
from New York to San Francisco, pronounce Don’s 
New Cartoon Gag Writer, greatest book ever pub- 
lished on cartoon gag writing. A must for every 
writer of humor. Write, sell gag ideas. Cash in 
on your sense of humor. Order today. Quantities 
limited. Postpaid $2.00. Check, money-order, curren- 
cy. Don’s Studios, 518 Wrightwood, Chicago 14. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEX. Nine books! $2.00. Hirsch 
Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail Order 
News, Somerville, N. J. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets; 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspon- 
dent Plan” gets you checks from small publica- 
tions; 25c. Gloria Press, 192614 Eonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 


writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 





GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER. 
year’s supply, 50c; six months,’ 30c. Enterprises, 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25c copy. 





SHELL COLLECTORS—25 Florida Sea Shells—$1.00. 
Free Book, illustrated—Instructions—Variety, Box 
1420 B, Sarasota, Fla. 


150 TRICKS AND GAMES. Have fun with friends. 
30c postpaid. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. 





OVER 200 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, detailed 
3 rg 4 records, 25c. Box 24, 542 5th Ave., 
e ¥-e G 19 





COMPLETE 10 LESSON SHORT-STORY COURSE, 
by Will Heideman, author and critic $2.50 postpaid. 
Coupon included for criticism of one short-short at 
half-price. James Engle, 810 Second Avenue West, 
Spencer, lowa. 





GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


BOOK “Your Psychic Self’? best on subject. Obtain 
from Breitfeld, 162 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
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MAGAZINES (back dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts, 
Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, etc. Cata- 
log, 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


RURAL FAMILY GAZETTE (Monthly), 349-C Sac- 
kett, Brooklyn 31, N. Y.; publishes features— 
stories for small town folks. 25c yearly; 5 years, 
$1.00. 





MUSIC LOVERS, Singers, Personality artists, be 
original; sing songs of tomorrow today. Copies 
25c. Poets, 721 Chicago, Detroit 2, Mich. 


“SEX SCIENCE MAGAZINE,” 25c. Living illustra- 
tions! Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, New 
York. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PLOTTING troubles? Nearly new Plot Genies all 
types. $7.50 each—cash! Dixie Dexter, 310 Sec- 
ond Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


$25.00 FOR SHORT STORY! Yours? $25.00 for a 
sonnet-sequence! Yours? $1.00-$10.00 for a poem! 
Yours? Articles, quizzes, cartoons, essays, etc., 
wanted. Contribute nothing until you read the 
magazine. 35c copy; $2.00 year. None free. Em- 
bers, Batavia, N. Y 


WANTED—A used copy Supervised Story Writing 
course, by Jack Woodford. Write immediately. 
James Sledge, P. O. Box 7101, Houston, Texas. 





MONEY-MAKING IDEAS—5 volumes; Money Mak- 
ing Business Starters, $1.00. Single volume 25c. 
Ed. Burke, 1345 Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


TRANSPLANTED TEXAN, female, personable, early 
twenties, ex-newspaper gal turned trade mag editor, 
marooned in Old South. Seeks correspondents with 
imagination and/or humor. Box V-4. 


3 SHORT-SHORT PLOTS—$1.00. Analyze your own 
stories with Tips to Tyros, $1.00. J. Kempton, 316 
S. Virgil, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


PLOTTO: This famous $25 book by William Wallace 
Cook, available new. Club dissolving. Complete 
with key. $8 each set. Address: Betty Issacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“THE MOST INTELLIGENT WAY OF LEARNING 
TO PLAY PIANO EVER DEVISED. (Not for mu- 
sicians, but for those who can’t play a note. 3 
complete songs in Play-At-Once Keyboard Sheet 
Music Style only $1.00. Money back guarantee. 
Agents wanted. Keyboard Music Co., 840WD, N. 
Michigan, Chicago 11, II. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s gag book. Exciting. Stimulating, 13c. 
Frankel, 3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


WANTED FOR OUR SALES PROMOTION: Books or 
manuscripts from authors along I'nes of health, 
self-improvement, inspiration. Will give careful 
consideration to writings submitted and will 
promptly return those we cannot use. To run 100 
to 200 pages. Royalty basis. Harry H. Rose, 1020 
National City Bank Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





—> V. R.—Douglas died March 21, 1945. Nell 





NEWSWRITER knows New Orleans, Louisiana, Flori- 
da. Research, verification, rewrite. proofreading. 
Contemporary of Dorothy Dix. Fees moderate. 
George Parke, 922 Twiggs, Tampa 2, Florida. 





BOOK BARGAINS. Illustrated catalogs free. Rialto, 
349-F, Sackett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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IS YOUR JOB DULL? Find the occupation most 
pleasant for you. Your work need not be drudgery. 
Let us help you become a success. Proven vo- 
cational testing. Sincere, personal attention. Write 
for information. Personnel Counselling Service. 1085 
B, Monadnock Building, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


PICTURE PROFITS. 1,001 ideas for photographs to 
be sold to newspapers and magazines for as much 
as $50 each! Invaluable course on camera journal- 
ism included. Special, $1.00. Frank Dickson, 808 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated, 75c. Marjorie M. 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna, 


EXPERIENCED TRADE JOURNALIST will handle 
your assignments or represent you in Columbus 
and Central Ohio; have car. Frederick R. Lang, 508 
Fallis Road, Columbus, Ohio. 


MYSTIC ARTIST, 24 yrs., desires acquaintance of at- 
tractive, wealthy woman up to 35 yrs., who does 
not laugh, is deep-minded and mature in thought. 
Preferably in Calif. Write P. O. Box 155, Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 


“HOW TO READ CHARACTER AT A GLANCE’’— 
Understand, influence others. Know your Real 
Self. Personality, Basic Traits, Talents, Abilities 
instantly and accurately revealed in faces, features, 
bodies. 64-page illustrated book contains 14 practi- 
cal, simplified lessons $1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. C. Myers, 924 S. Dodge, Wichita 
12, Kans. 


RADIO COLUMNIST experienced with international 
broadcasting; Knowledge of schedules, personali- 
ties, etc. Can write timely articles or a feature 
column for magazines, newspapers or syndicate. 
S. Weisz, 3417 E. 147 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REFINED YOUNG LADY, 26, interested in writing, 
would like correspondents. Object: to exchange 
ideas. Box V-1. 


FREE-LANCE RADIO WRITERS! We purchase dra- 
matic 4% hours. Write before submitting. Radio- 
Theatre Productions, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 


WIDOW—339, attractive, congenial, musical, wishes 
correspondence with cultured men of means under 
48. Box No. N-115. 


WRITERS—Poets, Song writers, the new Stor-i-verse 
Magazine will soon appear. July-Aug. edition ready 
July 20; slick paper, pictures, many writers, poets. 
First issue will have “‘Apple Blossom Lane,” by 
William Gorman; “House Hunting,” by Margaret 
Mitchell; the beautiful poem, “The Living Room,” 
by Bernie Babcock; many others. Get this first 
edition, only $1.00 a year. Hope Publishing Co., 
Box 1492, Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC READER, magnifies three times; grand 
for aged, or poor sight $9.50. Monroe Sales, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


CUSTOM-BUILT PLOTS based on newspaper clip- 
pings, with opening and closing paragraphs. 
Slanted to your market, $1.00 each. Clippings in- 
cluded. Richard J. Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Illi- 
nois. 





PLOTTO—Complete with Key. Perfect condition, 
$8.00. Address, Wm. Burgess, 4500 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


MAN—yYoung, intelligent, nice looking chap; college 
training, honorably discharged, Army; success- 
minded businessman. Interested in meeting a loyal 
marriage- -minded woman with a college education 
and experience in business. If you enjoy good 
books, movies, travel, achieving things, and a well- 
rounded full life in general, and are not afraid to 
expend a little effort toward making life what you 
want it to be, this gentleman should like to hear 
from you. Box V-9 New England. 


ag RADIO EXPERIENCE before Television. Learn 
how. Five lectures—Starting Radio Group; Di- 
recting; Scripts; Production; Marketing—success- 
fully used in private Phila. schools. Set $3.00. S. 
Wallen, 215 No. 28th St., Camden, N. 


WRITER’S 


















































































DIGEST 


AMBITIOUS CRIPPLED WRITER yearns for oppor- 
tunities in magazine or newspaper journalistic or 
feature assignments at home. Various topics. Try 
me out, won’t you? Anything considered. Experi- 
ence, references. Morris Blinderman, 601 St. John 
St., Allentown, Pa. 


“THE ILLUSION OF REALITY” will be sent Free to 
any writer who is interested in improving the 
characterizations of his stories. No obligation! 
Type postal card to The Wyterce Company, Pub- 
— Suite 1412-A, 366 Madison Avenue, New 

ork 17, 


RADIQ, “HOW TO” experiences in writing and sell- 
ing scripts. Ideas helpful in fiction writing. Dime 
(mimeographing cost) and stamp. Writer, 1046 
East Villa, Pasadena 4, Calif. 


YOUNG WOMAN OF PULCHRITUDE desires letters 
from personable and discriminating males, 30-45, 
living in East. Box V-7. 


PROFIT-MAKING BOOKLET on “The Short-Short 
Story.” Includes the how, what and where of writ- 
ing and selling $1.00. Marjorie M. Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


PLOTTO AND KEY. Like new $7. Have found it 
useless. Reese Wolfe, Belvedere, California. 


ALL-SPORTS DIGEST—Box 539, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, monthly, wants items about sports person- 
alities, articles humorous, inspirational or instruct- 
ive, dealing all phases athletics. Payment upon 
acceptance. 


FEMALE SOPHISTICATED BIZARRE imagination, 
vicinity of Chicago, wanted to collaborate or other- 
wise help male writer who formerly sold, now in 
creative slump. Room 1709, 140 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


TRADE JOURNAL AND FEATURE WRITER: 
Skilled in research and the concise presentation of 
facts, particularly in the field of retail merchandis- 
ing and marketing. Special assignments given. De- 
tail briefly topics best qual.fied to handle. Pub- 
lishers Service Bureau, 6 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


GAG-WRITING, CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, read 
“The Cartooning World” 25c copy. Bill Porcelli, 
1239 South California, Chicago. 


YOU, TOO, CAN BE “Writing Verse for Profit”— 
a thorough, simplified study of how and what to 
write and where to sell $1.00. Marjorie M. David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


THREE STORY PLOTS $1.00. Stuart Covington, 
Columbus, Miss. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25¢ or 
War Stamp for details and markets. The Writer’s 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans.” Complete instructons, 60 
pages 25c. Homework Publications, 814, 44th 
Avenue, San Francisco. 





WRITERS! Turn everyday experiences into cash. 
arn $1 to $200 selling anecdotes, emharrassing 
moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. Market 
list and instructions, $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, 
Arlington, Va. 


YOUR HANDWRITING is the direct expression of 
your personality. Honest, direct analysis, 25c. 
Ethel Hartman, Boardwalk at New York Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


WIDOW, 35, college trained, refined; wishes corre- 
spondence with middle-aged gentleman, preferably 
widower of similar background. Box V-2. 


A GUIDE TO FREEMASONRY, 48 pages, $1.00 
postpaid. Gives the young Mason and his friends 
a quick grasp of the basic teachings of our Order. 
Dudley Bunn, 32°, 126 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written. Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 
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EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 


TWENTY SUPER short story plots, $5.00. Stuart, 
Covington, Columbus, Miss. 


WILL PAY HANDSOMELY for names of writers 
and authors. Please inquire. Dick Dorsett, Box 
211, Danville, Illinois. 


ARE YOU LIVING SUCCESSFULLY? Are you 
making the most intelligent choices, plans, de- 
cisions? Do you enjoy peace, freedom, and securi- 
ty of mind? Are you adjusted happily, harmoni- 
ously, efficiently, comfortably, attractively, effec- 
tively in your everyday living? Let practical psy- 
chologist analyze and help solve your problems. 
Each consultation one dollar. Correspondence in- 
vited. Rene Neveu, 251-D St., Broeklyn 20, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE, feminine, wanted by man. 
Would like to hear from interesting and unusual 
people who are independent thinkers. Very brief 
letters and post cards will not be answered. Box 


-5. 





PLOTS designed for any magazine $2.50. Stuart 
Covington, Columbus, Miss, 


WILL PUBLISH poems in ‘“Penpoint Serenade” 
authors share expense, submit on approval; sample 
copy, one dollar. Post Office Box 215, Church 
Street Annex, New York City. 


FIND YOUR RIGHT WORK; Know your real self; 
Understand others in 14 easy to learn illustrated 
lessons in this dynamic book. “How to Read 
Character at a Glance.” New condensed edition 
$1.00. Wisdom Publications, Box 572, No. Adams, 
Mass. 


“VIRGIN WITH BUTTERFLIES,” by Tom Powers, 
$2.50 postpaid or COD, plus postage. “We can 
supply you with almost any book or phonograph 
record album.” House of Berbeck Book Dealers, 
P. O. Box 2682, Detroit 31, Mich. 





IF YOU NEVER SOLD a story yet, know that you 
can write, and if you desire to collaborate with a 
beginner like yourself, write to L. Goldberg, 2467 
East 23 Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TALENTED GAGWRITER WANTED by cartoonist. 
Reply in detail. Owen Day, 1504 Enderly, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 





SALABLE STORIES must be powerfully plotted, not 
only in complication but in character and detail, 
woven like a cable through the story. Ask any 
editor. We will build that kind of plot, around 
your ideas, into a refreshing, original synopsis, 
$3.00. Money-back guarantee. Free, a sure-fire 
short-story formula. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago 
Heights, Il. 


GAGWRITING— Complete course, includes articles 
on creating parodies and cartoon ideas, free 
coaching, market advice, $2.00. Don Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago 47. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING for money. Earn money 
in an uncrowded profession. Our illustrated book 
contains $25.00 course. Price complete with free 
handwriting analysis, $1.00. Mayer, 681 Market, 
San Francisco 5, California. 











MAN, 35, wishes to meet unconventional, broad- 
minded people. Box 643, Oakland 4, California. 





WRITING STALENESS—Its cure Free. Peterson, 


3542 Carroll, Chicago, 14. 


WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? I've helped 
thousands “advance-years-in-months” financially. 
Dr. Tibolt, 47G, Phila. 20. 





WESTERN REFINED LADY desires to correspond 
with gentleman friend, 55-to-60. Box V-6. 





PUBLISH YOUR OWN Poetry Magazine. Send 
stamp for particulars. Vivien Maxwell, 1922 Sher- 
man Street, Denver 5, Colo. 


(Continued on page 63) 








The Dark Continents 
of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you 
forever trying to maintain energy, enthusi- 
asm, and the will to do? Do your person- 
ality and power of accomplishment ebb 
and flow—like a stream controlled by 
some unseen valve? Deep within you are 
minute organisms. From their function 
spring your emotions. They govern your 
creative ideas and moods—yes, even your 
enjoyment of life. Once they were 
thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now 
cast aside superstition and learn to direct 
intelligently these powers of self. 


Accept this 7zee Book 
Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of 
thiaking men and women (not a religion), 
point out how you may fashion life as you want 
it—by making the fullest use of these little-un- 
derstood natural faculties which you possess. 
This is a challenge to make the most of your 
heritage as a human. Write for the Free Book, 


“The Mastery of Life.” Address: Scribe D.E.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 


WRITER’s DIGEST 














Quality Magazines 


The American Scholar, 5 E. 44th Street, New 
York City 17. Hiram Haydn, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 65c a copy; $2.50 a year. “‘We use 
non-technical articles of about 3000 words; no 
excessive footnotes. Poetry is used, but no fic- 
tion or photographs. Report in about a month 
Payment is $5.00 a printed page, $50.00 maxi- 
mum per article, on acceptance.” 

The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Charlotte Kohler, 
Managing Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. A national journal of literature 
and discussion, published in the South, but not 
limited by regionalism. ‘“‘We use short stories of 
high literary merit; articles discussing topics of 
current or long-range political or economic in- 
terest; literary essays. Poetry used, but no pho- 
tographs. Report generally in two weeks; some- 
times a little longer. Rate of payment is good, 
on publication.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Washington News Digest, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. John J. O’Con- 
nor, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use current events and political 
articles, 750 or 1150 words. No fiction, photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in 15 days. Nominal 
payment, on publication.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Children’s Friend, 425 S. 4th Street, Minne 
apolis 15, Minnesota. Rev. Gerald Giving, Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly; 50c a year. Sunday school 
paper for children 9 to 12 years of age. ‘‘We 
use fiction, 1500 words, dealing with characters 
in the above age group. Also articles with some 
religious connection. No poetry or photographs. 
Report in four days. Payment is $2.50 pe 
thousand words, after acceptance.’ 

Forward, 932 Witherspoon Building, Walnut 
& Juniper Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylva 
Catherine C. Casey, Editor. Issued weekly; 2« 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories for boys 
and girls 18 to 23 vears of age, 
motivated by Christian principles. 





with characters 


Stories of 


2500 to 3000 words and serials of 6 to 8 chap- 
ters. Articles up to 1000 words also used. We 
buy photographs and poetry. Report in 4 to 
6 weeks. Payment is Y2c a word.” 

Gateway, 932 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 


delphia 7, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Aurelia Reigner, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a year. Sunday 
school paper. “We use stories about realistic 
characters, teaching indirectly the principles of 
Christian living. Should be well plotted and 
full of action. Stories from 1500 to 2500 words 
and serials from 3 to 8 chapters. Also 500 to 
1000 word articles; biography, handcraft, nature, 
girl hobbies, sports, church projects for girls, 
history, travel. Poems, prayers, and meditations 
dealing with girls’ problems. We buy photo- 
graphs (glossy prints preferred) and short poems. 
Report in 1 to 4 weeks. Payment is 2c a word.” 

Little Folks, 425 S. 4th Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota. Rev. Gerald Giving, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 35c a year. Sunday school paper 
for children 4 to 9 years of age. ‘“‘We use 450 
word stories with religious motivation. No ar- 
ticles, photographs or poetry. Report in four 
days. Payment is $3.00 per thousand words, 
after acceptance.” 

Our Young People, 425 S. 4th Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minnesota. Rev. Gerald Giving, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 80c a year. Sunday paper 
for young people in early ’teens. ‘We use clean, 
snappy fiction, 2500 words, dealing with young 
people in early ’teens. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in four days. Payment is $2.50 per 
thousand words, after acceptance.” 

Pioneer, 932 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. Mrs, Aurelia Reigner, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a year. Sunday 
school paper. “‘We use well plotted stories, true 
to life, and teaching indirectly the principles of 
Christian living. Stories from 1500 to 2500 
words and serials from 3 to 8 chapters. Also 
500 to 1000 word articles: individual or group 
boy hobbies, handcraft, sports, science, boys’ 
church projects, nature, biography, history, etc. 
Ethical or Biblical quizzes used occasionally. Also 
prayers and meditations dealing with boys’ prob- 
lems. We buy photographs (glossy prints pre- 
ferred) and short poems. Report in 1 to 4 
wecks. Payment is Yec a word.” 
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Stories for Primary Children, 932 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
Catherine C. Casey, Editor. Issued weekly; Ic 
a copy; 50c a year. “‘We use stories up to 800 
words, with Biblical background and children of 
other lands. Also informational articles in story 
form and make-and-do articles. We buy poetry, 
but no photographs. Report in 4 to 6 weeks. 
Payment is Y2c a word.” 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third 
Street, Dayton 6, Ohio. Don Sharkey, Editor. 
Issued weekly during school year; $1.00 a year. 
For use in junior high grades of Catholic schools. 
“We use short stories, not over 2000 words, with 
strong plot: mystery, humor, adventure, school 
life, etc. Also serials, 2 to 6 chapters of not more 
than 1000 words each, with strong plot and 
definite climax. Suspense, if possible, should 
conclude each chapter. Most articles are written 
on request, so query before submitting. Comics 
used are of the true type and are short, running 
one, two, or three pages with eight panels to 
the page. Topics with a Catholic angle are pre- 
ferred. Query first regarding your topic. Occa- 
sionally buy photographs, but seldom poetry. 
Report within two weeks. Payment is $40.00 
for short stories, $75.00-$150.00 for serials, 2c a 
word for articles, and $8.00 per page for comic 
scripts, on acceptance.” 

The Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Avenue, 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 





MONTH: "I respect your judg- 
ment," writes the vice-president 
and editor of one of the largest 
publishing houses in the world, 
“and | hope you will continue 
to send us anything you feel has 
merit. From our conversations 
| know that you are aware of 
the drawbacks in most manu- 
scripts." 

GRAVY DEPT.: Generally, reprints are sold on a fixed 
basis—but | think it is very complimentary to my client, 
Roman McDougald, when | was able not only to jack up 
the advance on the reprint of LORA KAREN by 50% 
(from $500 to $750), but also to arrange for double the 
usual royalty after the first 100,000 copies! The publishers 
expect a 300,000 sale. 

NEWS: And another sale of an unusual new type western 
for a new author whose first book | placed several months 
ago. Plus a non-fiction assignment from one of our top 
firms for a client of mine—whom | recommended as being 
best qualified to fill the requirements of the firm's 
new project. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VWANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


Q 





Jury, 1945 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








5 In A Row? 


When George X. Sand of New Jersey came to me, 
| saw he had ability—but, like most beginners, he 
was handicapped by a confusion of ideas. Like most 
beginners, too, he felt he could do everything and 
anything—all at the same time. When | learned 
more about him, | set him to writing one particular 
type of slick script. That was a few months ago, and 
now we have five sales in a rew, at 5c a word, with- 
out a single rejection—each to a slick! And there 
are others on order. 


"Wonderful!" writes this author. "Again you did 
it! First four in a row, and then in your letter on 
the following day, you advise me about a FIFTH in 
a row! ... My wife swears you must be a genius!" 
And this month, July, a Connecticut client, also 
following the line of what she could do best, appears 
simultaneously in four magazines—PAGEANT, READ, 
SHE and THE WOMAN. 

| have always said it: In your own life, in your own back- 
ground, there is more story and article material than you 
dream of—material that only you can use. My clients, 
from the moment they start working with me, learn how to 
use what they have. And in the week we go to press, this 
system of mine has paid out nicely, with checks, in addition 
to those | have mentioned, of $500, $420, $250, $200, $150 
and other eye openers. 

"You showed me more about writing in the few letters 
| received from you,’’ writes Iris Young of Michigan, ‘than 
| got in five years at college—plus a few Michigan Exten- 


sion courses . . . You are swell." And lola Kimball Smith 
of California says, ‘| don't believe | ever read anythin 
so interesting as your detailed letter . . . Your criticism is 


as good as a book on writing." 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscript—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICA, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After make a couple of 
sales for you, | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- PLAYS 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- Your play may be 
after. Poems, $! each. Remember published, or pro- 
that my work with thousands of au- duced, or both. If 
thors has made every one of your you have a play 

completed or in 
outline form, 
write me. 





writing difficulties familiar to me. 

Send me your best manuscripts now 

and be sure to tell me about yourself.* 
*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Box 527, Kansas City 10, Missouri. Edith Lantz, 
Editor. Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. Sunday 
school paper for ’teen age young people. ‘We 
use short shorts from 1000 to 1500 words and 
short stories from 2000 to 2500 words. Stories 
should vividly portray character building values. 
Without being preachy, definite Christian em- 
phasis will receive our favor. Setting, plot and 
action should be realistic. Also used are 500 to 
1000 word feature articles: nature, travel, his- 
torical, science. We buy photos or illustrative 
material and poems of 16 lines. Report in about 
4 to 6 weeks. Payment is $3.75 per thousand 
words for prose and 10c a line for poetry, on 
acceptance.” 


Pet Magazines 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. W. A. Swallow, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use articles and essays on any subject, ex- 
cept cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Hu- 
man interest and current event items are par- 
ticularly needed. Manuscripts dealing with od- 
dities of animal life and natural history are also 
acceptable. Articles should be accompanied by 
good illustrations (photographs or drawing 
whenever possible. Brief, concise prose is de- 
sired. We suggest 300-400 words, and, in any 
case, articles over 600 words cannot be accepted. 
Verse about animals is used, which must be short, 
preferably 4 to 16 lines. We use photographs, 
which should be sharp, depicting either domestic 
animals or wild animals in their natural sur- 
roundings. There is no objection to children or 
adults appearing with the animals. Photograph- 
ers should strive for pictures that tell a story of 
animal life, although a limited number of por- 
traits are acceptable. Drawings should be of 
the line variety, but an occasional wash drawing 
may be accepted. Subjects needed are same as 
for photographs. Payment is Yzec a word for 
articles, $1.00 and up for photographs and draw- 
ings, and $1.00 and up for verse, on acceptance.” 


Little Magazines 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. Roy Temple House, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $1.00 a year; 
$3.00 for two years. ‘We use 2000 word articles 
with a bookish turn. Must have some tie-up 
with books in languages other than English. 
Some bookish poetry is used, but no fiction or 
photographs. Report in thirty days. No pay- 
ment.” 

Controversy, Box 910, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
John E. McWilliams, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Devoted to publishing 
both sides of discussions and controversies re- 
garding social, economic, and political issues of 
current interest. “We need articles, 1000 to 
5000 words, with 3000 the best length. Must 
have a timely interest, and be of national, not 
local, concern; presented from a partisan view- 
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point. Objective manner preferred, though not 
absolutely essential. The best length for fiction 
is 2000 words, but very little is being used at 
present. May eliminate it altogether in the future. 
No photographs and no free-lance poetry used. 
Report in three weeks or less. No cash pay- 
ment. Contributors receive six copies of maga- 
zine on publication, and a year’s subscription to 
begin upon acceptance, unless otherwise ar- 
ranged.” 

Crescendo, Waco, Texas, is no longer being 
published. 

Decade of Short Stories, 2952 Belden Avenue, 
Chicago 47, Illinois. Lee Lukes, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are 
in need of short stories ranging from 1000 to 
4000 words. They should reflect on the realism 
of every-day people; the realism affected by a 
constantly changing social and economic world. 
We do not want war stories or stories with a 
military background. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in 30 days. No payment.” 

Different, P. O. Box 238, Dallas, Texas. Lilith 
Lorraine, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use fantasy, animal and un- 
usual love stories, 1500 words. No war stories, 
and nothing risque. Sometimes buy photographs 
if requested. Use only the best poetry, which is 
paid for in prizes. No direct payment is made 
for stories, but there are many cash prizes rang- 
ing from $5.00 to $150.00. Detailed criticism 
on all manuscripts, revision suggestions and 
marketing advice in lieu of payment.” 

Embers, Batavia, New York. Issued bi-monthly; 
35c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘‘We use stories up 
to 1500 words, and occasionally longer if ma- 
terial merits longer length. Want fiction with 
a general appeal. Also use articles of general 
interest and occasional articles slanted to writers 
exclusively. We need biographies with illustra- 
tions. Subject must be worthy of the story, and 
may or may not be famous, but must be deserv- 
ing of recognition. The story must be unusual 
and well written. Illustrated material gets better 
consideration, but no payment is made for the 
illustrations. Use a great deal of poetry. Have 
many awards and contests during the year. Re- 
port in 10 to 60 days. Payment is $1.00 and up 
for poetry and 4c a word for stories, after pub- 
lication. One-year subscription discounted from 
first payment if author is a non-subscriber.” 

The Kapustkan Magazine, 5013 S. Throop 
Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. Bruce Kapustka and 
Stan Lee Kapustka, Editors. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘‘We want fiction in 
the feeling and freedom of Tolstoy, Zola, Upton 
Sinclair, Dreiser, and satire of the Swift-Voltaire 
vein. Brevity desired, stressing brotherhood and 
a better and more beautiful world, where men 
can live together in peace and plenty, where 
justice, equality, freedom and opportunity belong 
to all men. Also want poetry of the Walt Whit- 
man-Carl Sandburg spirit, and articles with facts 
about fighters for freedom, domestic as well as 
foreign. Photographs used. Report as soon as 
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rot After a conscientious sur of over a score of publishers’ book 
on catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 

to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
at authoritative. AN are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
re. 
-d. GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE JUVENILE WRITING MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 
ly- Get It Right sss. .++-$3.50 | Juvenile Story Writing... .. 2.00 | The Writer’ s Market...... . 3.00 
a john B. Opdycke obinson Mathieu 
to Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.00] My Fee Suse Secrets. ... 2.009 1945 Seca Photo Almanac.. 1.50 
. . 7 
r- Write a 1.00 Writing the Juvenile Story 2.00 
English Grammar Simplified .. 1.25 ary ey See MISCELLANEOUS 
: ig eelecatapa SONG WRITING Let's Write About You........ 2.00 
18 Soule’s Synonyms ........ i eo The Art of Song Writing 1.00 = Charles Carson : 
; Don’ pd = ES . 3.50} So You Want to Write a Song... 1.00 Mystery Fiction isi 2.00 
‘4 Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50] SHORT STORY WRITING _| Editors Choice 3.00 
Webster’s Dictionary = 1.25 Stasteg, You vg aa 3.00 Alfred Dashiel 
re Law of adele and Literary aurence rsay Royalty Road . 2.00 
0 Propert ct 22.50 | Writing ine Fiction....... 2.50 | Bee De Jean 
Walter S. Campbell 
n ob, Ball How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 Trial Oe Woodford 3.00 
a —_— Anne Hamilton Learning to Write Be 1.00 
a , orothy ubboar 
: Cnahetieed Bigeins Dictionary 3.00 Ssieo ites Prepare Mis, and The my Fane g 2.50 
ement Woo carl Ree ilvers 
Contest Entries re 
: ag 8 Soteiges *% ehetat ” 9.50 ee Soateeie-—tiew to Win en My om Seen Suntan 3.00 
Clement Wood +e ne me R 
h First Principles Cd Verse. . ... 2,00 Contest Gold Aaeeerapee. TE wang hay yy ey 2.50 
; Ronee Sniper The Profit in Writin 3,00 
: : bite “ee ; 
; aay + ne Dictionary 1.75 BOOKS ON SLANG Laurence D’Orsay 
: ‘. éd * tt The Mind in the Makin 1.00 
Stew tm Movies Your Own Poems 1.23 Dictionary of Service Slang..... 1.00 aon anmey ly 
d Anne Hamilton ark Kendall The Art of Useful W; 2.00 
S ae Underworld and Prison Slang 1,00 © Art of Uselul ¥ riting . 
Verse Writing Simplified . 1.50 2. Walter B. Pitkin 
; Cowboy Lingo .. . 2.50 ‘ “ 
, Robert Kingery Buell Remon R. Adams emma of i yer = 1.00 
- The Rh L eee tae. oo Mildred 1. Rei 
" yo me — ncaa «Amaya 3 oo Writers—Help Yourselves. 2.00 
The — —— of Poetry.. 2.50 Ramon F. Adams is Writers—Make Tt Sell... om 
nne Hamilton r 
- : } fildred I. Reid 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
PLAYWRITING _ The Gag Builder. .........0.... 125 me 3.25 
Technjgus af Speen Weiting 3.50) 7 Dom Ui ng......... 1.60} Seling What You 200 
How to Write a Play . 2 Chuck Thorndike oneld MacCempobell 
Lajos Egri ; The Secrets of Cartooning..... 1.00} Writing for Profit .............. 3.00 
Write That Play 3.00 Chuck Thorndike . yo ~ of 
4 owe -—S—~S:*é=<‘<itsé«‘«i‘é«“Y roms: and heii Creators. ..... 2.75] Technique of Friction Writing . 
one 5, Gewe Martin Sheridan Th k a 3.00 
: Making Laughs P.: . 1.00 e Writing iction. . F 
RADIO WRITING ad —s 2 toe” Arthur S. Hoffman 
mae a : ene of Humor....... 2.00 Making Manscrigns Salable.... 2.00 
Valter Des Marais 
Radio nomag ma . 2.50 ARTICLE WRITING ame yt Property. 3.75 
acs Business Paper Writing 2.50 Ae tee iap 
Gateway to Radio . . 2.50 Pauline @& W ‘lfried Redmond Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
First and Erskine Writing and Selling Special Dr. Harry Suderman 
Radio Sketches and How to von — ....... 3.65] Profitable iy ag is3 . 2.50 
Write em a : 2.00 elen M. Patterson enry F. oods, jr. 
Peter Di. Writing the Magazine Article... 1.50 nae . Sree 
D wt a f Radi Charles Carson Henry M. Baus 
Waiting ware Co 1,00] Magazine Article Writing...... 3.25} Putting “It Te" jo the Column... 3.00 
pT Ree E. Brennecke rid 
ph Rogers Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 Wiliieg Novels to Sell . 2.50 
note ee. A ainaciriterws seats 3.75 Harrington aurence D’Orsay -~ 
watt sacl The Magazine Article .200 | Why Write A Novel........ ; 
More By Corwin............... 3.00 Robert Crawford Jack Woodford 
Norman Corwin Writing Non-Fiction 3.00 | How to Write for Money........ 1.50 
Both Sides of the plicrephons 1,25 Walter S. Campbell Jack Woodford 
J. S. Hayes 8 H. J. Gardner 
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PLOT CONSTRUCTION Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 

MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun 
We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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possible. No payment, except with copies and 
subscriptions.” 

Matrix, 1500 W. Nedro Avenue, Philadelphia 
41, Pennsylvania. Joseph Moskovitz, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
ise short stories and sketches, any length. Dis- 
tinctive, creative, non-commercial writing. New 

writers welcome. Individual reports on all man- 

uscripts. Any length of poetry is used, but no 
photographs. Report in 1 to 3 weeks. No pay- 
ment, except two contributor’s copies.” 

The New Mexico Quarterly Review, Univers- 
ity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Dudley Wynn, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use distinctive stories 
of literary merit, not necessarily restricted to 
regional subject matter. Length should not ex- 
ceed 12 or 14 typewritten pages (double spaced). 
Articles used are principally on local or regional 
topics not necessarily of literary nature. Regional 
interest includes Latin-America and all South- 
west. Also use articles of universal literary in- 
terest. Poetry is principally conservative, some 
experimental; no particular accent upon re- 
gionalism. Report usually in about one month. 
No payment, except complimentary copies.” 

Prairie Schooner, Andrew Hall, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Lowry C. Wim- 
berly, Editor. ‘“‘We. use about five stories per 
issue, not over 5000 words each. Also three or 
four articles on subjects of general interest, not 
over 5000 words. No photographs are used, but 
about ten poems are used per issue, with 60 lines 
the top limit. Report in a month. No payment.” 

Rocky Mountain Review, Box 2225, Salt Lake 
City 13, Utah. George Snell and Ray B. West, 
Jr., Editors. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 
a year. ‘“‘We use serious short stories of high 
literary standard, up to 4000-5000 words. Also 
literary criticism, principally of contemporary 
figures, up to 5000 words. We use a good deal 
of serious poetry, but no photographs. Report 
in 3 to 4 weeks. No payment, except in copies 
of the magazine.” 

Sanctuary Magazine, Gould Place, Syracuse 
8, New York. Viola Byrnes Colarocco, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use Good Thought articles teaching the spiritual 
way of life; essays on right living; true psychic 
experiences such as strange dreams which came 
true, prayers that were answered, etc. Length 
not over 1000 words. Very short ones of not 
more than 300 words appreciated. We _ use 
poetry but are now greatly overstocked. No 
photographs or fiction. Report in one week to 
ten days. No payment, except cash and book 
prizes.” 

Southern Literary Messenger, 2900 Tilden 
Street, N. W., Washington 8, D. C. “We use 
short stories, informative and scientific articles, 
and poetry. No photographs, No payment, ex- 
cept subscription to magazine.” 

The Tanager, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Grace Hunter, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories of about 
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2000 words, and articles of the familiar essay 
type. Poetry is used, but no photographs. Re- 
ports vary. No payment, except two contributor’s 
copies.” 


Write, 10624% Elizabeth Avenue, South Gate, 
California. Isaac Henry Burnjohn, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘““We 
use stories up to 3000 words of the unobvious 
but not esoterical; rather, the unexplained won- 
der found in Life in background and behavio1 
(not necessarily together as each may be treated 
separately), but we do not want it interpreted. 
These may even be imagined if they conform to 
something seen in a flash of life. The method 
used should hold the reader the same as standard 
story plot does, yet the means is the author’s. 
Try us with the ‘honest, uninhibited story,’ the 
more simply .felt the better, until we get better 
acquainted. We use poetry of substance similar 
to our fiction. No photographs. Report in two 
weeks or sooner. No payment.” 


Confession Magazines 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “‘We 
use problem stories, usually told from young 
girl’s or young wife’s viewpoint in first person 
Also use some stories told by man or olde: 
woman, but not many. Lengths: shorts of 7500 
words and under, novelettes of 9000 to 12,000 
words, book-lengths of 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
Will buy story of any length if it is an excep 
tional yarn. Articles are usually staff written. No 
poetry or photographs. Report in about one 
week. Payment is 2'’%2c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Play Publishers 


Drama Guild Publishers, Box 527, Boston 2, 
Massachusetts. T. Russell Stott, Editor. “We 
are in the market for all types of entertainment 
material: One-act plays—mysteries, dramas and 
comedies; three-act plays—comedies (farces), 
mysteries-comedies; games, monologues, charac- 
ter sketches, blackouts, pantomimes, etc. Mono- 
logues, readings, etc. should run about 10 min- 
utes, and full-length plays from 2 to 2% hours 
96 to 112 pages of double-spaced typewritten 
copy. Report in three weeks. Payment ranges 
from $10.00 for short 10-minute sketches to 
$400.00 for full-length plays.” 


Play Producers 


Emil Zubryn, 25 W. 70th Street, New York 
City 23. “At this time I am interested in read- 
ing one-act and three-act plays for (1) experi- 
mental production and, where script warrants 
(2) professional Broadway production. No ta- 
boos, except plays should not preach for or 
against any political or racial group. Only pro- 
fessionally prepared scripts that have potential- 
ities as good theatre material are desired. No 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
octet 7, Pa. 








TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 
years of experience can help you. 


48c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 


1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Virginia 








SONG WRITERS 
SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


sic composed to your words; songs revised ; copy 
rights secured Send us your best poem for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS. 


25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Illinois 











$1.00 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Prompt and expert editing and marketing advice on one 
manuscript not over 4000 words. Also editing, writing or 
co Uaborating service at reasonable rates. Speeches, arti- 
cles, fiction, verse, scripts, 


ASSOCIATED AUTHORS GUILD 


1869 Mintwood Place, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Telephone, Decatur 8504 








CASH, BOOKS, 15 PRIZES 
POETRY BROCHURE CONTEST 
Poems — Markets — Short-Shorts — Articles 
25¢ copy; $2 year. Paul Heard, Editor 
WILDFIRE MAGAZINE 


1435 2nd Ave. (Monthly) Dallas 10, Texas 











SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 
songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
rate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 
Box 987D, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 

WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 
writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewey-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story— 
so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


NE charade ds tia os uae Os Seb eek eaweas 


Address ......... 
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payment for experimental production. Dramatic 
rights for Broadway production obtained at 
usual terms.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


American Greeting Publishers, Inc., 1300 W. 
78th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. Virginia Strang, 
Editor. “We do not buy formal verses on the 
open market. However, we do buy humorous, 
clever and novelty ideas for all occasions and 
consider them at any time during the year. We 
prefer to receive material from experienced 
greeting card writers only. Report within two 
weeks. Best rates are paid.” 

Barker Greeting Card Company, 15 W. 6th 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Alvin Barker, Editor. 
“We only need short lines, gags or verses for use 
on our cards.” 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 5, Illinois. “We use greeting card 
verse. Payment is 50c per line.” 

Novo Card Company, Inc., Harvey, Illinois. 
Edward H. Postlewaite, Editor. ‘“We publish 
comic greeting cards and are in the market for 
humorous verse only, Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $6.00, on acceptance.” 

The Stanley Mfg. Company, 804 E. Monu- 
ment Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Mary Lou Clem- 
ents, Editor. ‘“‘We are in the market for short 
greeting card verses for seasonal and everyday 
lines. Also interested in novelty ideas. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is 50c a line and up, 
according to merit, on acceptance.” 

P. F, Volland Company, Joliet, Illinois. Eliza- 
beth Vardon, Editor. ‘“‘We want 4 and 8 line 
verse for all greeting card occasions. Payment 
is 50c a line, within 10 days after acceptance. 
Humorous ideas and verses are especially needed, 
and are paid for at a higher rate.” 

Kone Company, Box 1268, Delray Beach, 
Florida, “We want black and white pen and ink 
sketches, Florida motif only. Also 5x7 and 
8x10 inch contact prints, black and white. Re- 
port in 48 hours. Payment is $2.00 to $5.00 
each.” 

Trade Journals 


The Choir Herald, 501 E. Third, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Herman von Berge, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
articles of 1200 words or less, of interest and 
help to church organists, choir directors and 
choir singers. We buy lyrics suitable as texts for 
choir anthems. No photographs. Payment is Yac 
a word for.articles and $2.50 per lyric, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The Choir Leader, 501 E. Third Street, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. Ellen Jane Lorenz, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘We use 
articles, 1200 words or less, of interest and help 
to church organists, choir directors and choir 
singers. We buy lyrics suitable as texts for choir 
anthems. No photographs. Payment is Yac a 
word for articles and $2.50 per lyric, on ac- 
ceptance.” 
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The Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. James 
Francis Cooke, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles of vital 
interest to music lovers, teachers of music, stu- 
dents, preferably those of the ‘tell-how’ type. 
Photographs are used only when pertinent to 
copy. No fiction or poetry. Report in about a 
month. Rate of payment varies, on publication.” 

Mail Order Journal, 512 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 18. J. C. Gerstner, Editor. “We use 
articles on sales promotion by mail or about 
efficacy of mail order copy in national publica- 
tions. No photographs or poetry, Report in one 
week. Payment depends on the article and the 
writer.” 

Music Times, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 18. J. C. Gerstner, Editor. ‘We use ar- 
ticles about unusual sales promotion of instru- 
ments, etc. No photographs or poetry. Report 
in one week. Payment depends on the article 
and the writer.” 

The Orchestra World, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City 19. Jess J. Carlin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.75 a year. “We use 
feature stories and special articles of interest to 
the professional music trade. No photographs or 
poetry. Report promptly. Usual rate of pay- 
ment, on acceptance.” 

Piano Trade Magazine, 20 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois. Roy E. Waite, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
buy no unsolicited material but would like writers 
to register names and addresses with us for pos- 
sible special assignments.” 

The Volunteer Choir, 501 E. Third Street, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. Ira B. Wilson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 12c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use 
lyrics suitable as texts for choir anthems. Pay- 
ment is $2.50 per lyric.” 





PERSONALS 


(Continued from page 55) 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folios shows how. Helps solve plotting problems. 
See our display advertisement, ‘“‘The Ghosters.” 
Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


NEED PRINTING? Request 
quantity. Distinctive work, 
Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. 75 to 100 per cent 
accurate. 400 words, $2.00; 200 words, $1.00. Miss 
Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


DOUBLE X RANCH—Board and room with private 
bath; your own saddle horse; located in foothills of 
Black Range Mountains; ideal for writing couple: 
$50.00 a week; single person, $35.00 a week. Write 
Catherine Phillips, 343 Florida Vista, Deming, New 

exico. 





quotations, stating 
reasonable 





prices. 


Beginners 
Only 


ath 


i the 15th of each month, 
WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plain- 
ly the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course ts quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you awatt 
sincere inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





“eeeteeaes enncae 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


ae Tn a Cee eT EEE SESS 


Address 
ee 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Short-Short Story Prize Winners 


By the time this is published, 
been returned and prizes mailed. 


all scripts entered in the 


The winners of 


DicEest contest will have 


prizes from 101-200 were announced 


last month. Here are the first 100. The editors of the Dicrst are grateful for the many, 
very many, manuscripts received. 

FIRST PRIZE—$250 THIRD to 14th PRIZE—$50 Allan R. Bosworth, 
Jean Miles Westwood, Plus a 10-Volume Set Classics c Coreg 1 aged 
6816 Newbold Court, H. W. Masson, y West 40t! _y” 

San Diego 10, Calif. No. 1 Walmsley Blvd., New York, N. Y. 
; Toronto, Ont., Canada : ; 
Edwin Hewelcke Karl Keyerleber, : 
995 Oc si ‘<a 5112 Oakmond Drive, 
ya Se cee Ave., ¢ a Ae . 
SECOND PRIZE—$100 San Francisco 12. Calif. South Euclid P.O., Ohio 
Walter C. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Max Porter, Roberta Edwards 


130 N. Fairview Ave., 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


324 East 


34 St., 


New York 16, N. Y. 





Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, 





Los Angeles (5), Calif. 








THE GHOSTERS: 


Criticism Revision 





ry 50¢ 
each report; folio 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


alone 50c. 


202, 


Box 











[PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PROMFT 
PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling. punctuation, and grammar First copy on 
ton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts, 








CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Moines 12, lowa 








612 Langdon Hall, 
Madison 5, Wisc. 


NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


Continued from page 27) 


otherwise be impossible 

Leslie N. Heatherton, Pt 
Heatherton Publi shing Company, Inc., 
coln Bldg., New York 17, N. Y., 
a new monthly business publication, Home 
Comforts Wholesaler entirely devoted to 
interests of Wholesalers & Manufacturers 

Plumbing & Heating, Air Conditioning 
and appliances. The 
the mail. Mr. 
Heatherton is well known in this industry. 
His father founded the Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Journal in 1881, the first trade maga- 
for plumbing and heating dealers. 


resident, of 
Lin- 


announces 


allied products and 


June edition is now in 


zine 


New Publisher 
Sir: 

Merry-Day House, a 
field, will publish a 
spring of 1946. 

We have appointed Lawrence Lariar as 
editor. He is cartoon editor of Liberty Magazine 
and editor of the annual Best Cartoons of the 
Year, as well an outstanding cartoonist and 
novelist. 


The 


book 
the 


the 
juveniles in 


new name in 


line of 


just 


as 


books we will publish at the outset will 


be a reflection of new artistic and writing talent 
we are seeking to discover through our first an- 


nual competition which has just started and will 
conclude September 1, 1945. 
H. S. Nemerorr, President 
Merry-Day Hovusg, Ino, 


421 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Catherine Bryan, 
3755 Arlington Ave., 
Riverside, Calif. 

S. I. Kishor, 

New York, N. Y. 
Jean Baker, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Bess White Cochran, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Frank McIntosh 
New York, N. Y. 

F. W. Lindsay, 
Hopkins Landing, B.C., 
Canada 


FIFTEENTH to 100th— 
VARIOUS PRIZES 


Stanley C. Vickers, 

New York, N. Y. 

John A. Oliver, 

John Barrett, 

N. Palo Alto, Calif. 

Gene Emmet Clark, Tec 3 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
John and Barbara Jordan, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Gladys M. Walter, 
Decatur, Nebraska 

E. B. Mathews, 

Royal Oak, Mich. 


2 Mrs. Philip R. Long, 


Columbus, Indiana 


} James J. Godwin, 


Winchester, Mass. 
Mabra Madden, 
Riverside, Calif. 

June Broadhurst, 
Crystal City, Texas 
Martha Barnett, 

New York 16, N. Y. 
Hallett Gardner, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
Mervin G. Shoemaker, 
Portland 1, Oregon 
Elizabeth Chabot Lorbeer, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Helen M. Harding, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lois Wurth, 

New York Mills, N. Y. 
Maude L. Robinson, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
T. Jerome Cutting, 
Newtonville, Mass. 
Francis A. McCabe, 
AAAF, Alexandria, La. 
Mrs. Albert I. Terris, 
Chester, New Jersey 
Frank. W. Spaulding, 
Coffeyville, Kansas 
Mrs. A. H. Gray, 
Coronado, Calif. 
Raiford Gaulden, 
Denver, Colo. 


uw 
No 


ow 
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Dwight L. Wardell, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
Dorothy L. Pillsbury, 
Sante Fe, New Mexico 


1 Vivian N. White 


Arthur Raymond, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Mary Garrison, 

New York 17, N. Y. 
Mabel McGraw, 
Ventura, Calif. 


5 Mara Chesterfield, 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


> Harry J. Willoughby, 


Appalachia, Virginia 
Edna Botsford, 

Syracuse 8, N. Y. 

PFC. John Y. Quayle, Jr., 
No. 19179494, 

KAAF, Kingman, Arizona 
Mrs. L. M. Anderson, 
an Diego 3, Calif. 
Elizabeth Giles, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Bill F. Bartlett, 

APO 729, c/o P.M., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Helen Rosemary Cole, 
Crete, Nebraska 

Mayme Evans, 

San Marcos, Texas 
Ralph Richter, 

Fort Wayne 7, Ind. 
Lois Dykeman Kleihauer, 
New York, N. Y. 
Kathryn Keeley, 

New York, N. Y. 

C. S. Vaughter, 
Oklahoma City 9, Okla. 
Clarice F. Conley, 

Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
Lura P. Adair, 

Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Mrs. Elwood A. Ryker, 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Helen Alpert, 

Albany 3, N. Y. 


2 Eilene Weakly 
3 O. M. Lawling, 


Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Willard Crandall, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Gladys Walter, 
Decatur, Nebraska 
George C. Roy, 
Succasunna, N. J. 
Enid Harding, 
Caldwell, Idaho 

Alice M. Bray, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
LaRee LaVoo Martin, 
Akron, Ohio 

Maud Merritt, 
Westfield, N. J. 
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Ted D. Moyle, 
Winona, Minn. 

Louise Nagle Morrow, 
La Mesa, Calif. 
Joseph Francis Meany, 
Albany, N. Y. 


| Joseph J. O’Connell, 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Mrs. I. A. Trively, 
Clemson, So. Car. 


76 Nancy G. Tozer, 


Cottonwood, Calif. 
John C. Fleming, 

Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Philip P. Brownrigg, 
Wayne, Penna. 

Rose Lubitz, 
Somerville, New Jersey 
Inez Firenza, 

Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Pvt. Morton Glick, 
CRTC, Fort Riley, Kans. 
Frederick S. Sampson, 
Orlando, Florida 
Parm Mayer, 

Alma, Mich. 

Lt. Arthur N. Wallace, 
0-1636776, 

A.P.O. 825, c/o P.M., 
New Orleans, La. 
Alison Wyrley Birch, 


Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
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Dora Mathieson, 

Los Angeles 37, Calif. 
Winona Adams, 
National City, Calif. 
Vera M. Thompson, 
Lebanon, Mo. 

Ben W. Fuson, 
Bridgewater, Va. 

Alison Wyrley Birch, 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Mrs. Carl J. Aufderheide, 
Washington C. H., Ohio 
Cpl. Nathan Ray, 
19121447, 

A.P.O. 462, c/o P. M., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. E. A. Landwehr, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Lucy R. Wallace, 
Sapulpa, Okla. 


5 Mrs. William A. Cross, 


Albany, N. Y. 

Kern L. Perc, 
Albany 3, N. Y. 
Irene Carlisle, 
Oakland 12, Calif. 
Leroy Gore, 

Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 
Dorothy Rhoads, 
Rock Island, IIl. 
Mrs, Charlotte Moore, 
APO 997, c/o P.M., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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68 WRITER’s DIGEST 


RECOMMENDED BY JACK WOODFORD 
“Writing for a Living,” By Richard Tooker 


You learn the Rules of Dramatic Composition and find it 
Takes Something More to Write Successfully .. . PR 
book deals with THAT SOMETHING MORE. C. 

or $1.25 Postpaid. A sensation wherever English is aun 


RICHARD TOOKER, Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


{Terms for r Criticism, Ghosting, | Revision! 


ox MIND ASLEEP? 


Copyrighted MIND-STIMULATOR awakens the Creative powers in 
your mind to THINK-UP new, Money-Making ideas; helps you 
FIND YOURSELF . .. the REAL YOU, your right Vocation, your 
Rich, Creative Ability and Money-Making Opportunities. 8th year. 
Indivdual help. Has helped thousands to ADVANCE YEARS IN 
MONTHS FINANCIALLY. Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS free. 
Write DR. TIBOLT, 296, 185 Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20, Pa. 





SONG POEM WRITERS 


Music composed to your words. Get full information 
now. Write today for free booklet ‘““Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’? by well-known New York Musical Di- 
rector and Arranger. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 14, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





FREE ANALYSIS AND SELLING ADVICE 


oa your Mss. up to 500 words will be given with your 
purchase of my oe FUN WITH FILLERS 
writing course @ $1.00! For years my own Mss. have 
been published in such top slicks as CORONET, 
LIBERTY, SAT. EVE. POST, etc. I’ve helped others. 
I can help you! Be convinced. Write me jae. NOW! 


LOUIS HIRSCH, Spring pos 1, N.Y. 




















TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 
By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
pulp, and syndicate markets pointing out the features 
which made them marketable. An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer, 


POSTPAID..........$2.00 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 
By sang Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by Syixis via Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER this book contains important chapters 
on writing and. " selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, Walter S. Campbell, Hugh Bradley 
and others. “This is an excellent and concise textbook, 
and the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This book will be of essential value 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
‘practical’ writing, and it will be bought by all those, 
an even greater number, who wish to write."’—The Satar- 
day Review of Literature, 


POSTPAID..........$2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


SITUATION WANTED 


(Continued from page 35) 


why I stick to practicing law, I suppose. 
It is a meal ticket, and it provides plenty 
of situations. Only the other day, for ex- 
ample, a client got involved in an argument 
with a partner. He needed money to buy 
out his partner and didn’t have it. Another 
client wanted to grant the loan but upon 
Shylock terms. He wanted me to help him 
put over his steal. 

There you have a situation. I think it is 
interesting, and perhaps by association I 


can make a swell story out of it. 





Lariar at Liberty 

I refer you to the article by Mr. McCormack 
in the 1945 Writer’s Year Book. 

Will you kindly publish the following correct 
prices: Liberty pays from $40 to $60 for car- 
toon purchase. Lariar pays $15 for first book- 
rights on this year’s Best Cartoons. The average 
royalty on any of Lariar’s anthologies has never 
hit less than $9 per drawing—pflus a free book! 
Last year’s royalty was $14 per drawing. 

LAWRENCE LariArR, Cartoon Editor, 
Liberty, 37 West 57th St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Cartoonists 
Sir: 

Pageant magazine, at 1476 Broadway, New 
York City, is paying $60 a cartoon, for laughs of 
general interest. Adolph Schus, cartoon editor, 
is holding openhouse every Wednesday for inter- 
views. Out-of-towners will be given every con- 
sideration and returns will be prompt. 

JuNE RossIns, 
Pageant, 
1476 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 








The most up-to-date text on radio 
priting, is Man Sketches and How 

by Peter Dixon. 
Price $2.00 from 


RADIO WRITIN 


Includes 20 samples a. ¥ yt 3 
WwW riter’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
published short-short stories. If you have written 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 
markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words; serials and novels, $10; —, on 
columns, $3 up te 3,000 words; poems, $1 each 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














